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ness must pass the “Yes Men’’. 


O. K. is essential. 


primary concern to the advertiser who 
sells to business and industry. 


48.6% of NEWS. 
WEEK’S subscribers 
O.K. or influence pur- 
chases in business. 

This figure proves the 
advertising importance 
of NEWS-WEEK’S ‘“‘con- 
trolling executives”. A 
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Their 


national subscriber survey shows that in 
cities of 100,000 and over, 36.2% are 
major executives and 35% professional 
men. An independent survey by R. L. Polk 


& Company confirmed these percentages. 


*NEWS-WEEK 
IS DIFFERENT 


Places first news first, like a 
newspaper. 

Visualizes news through ac- 
tion photographs. 

Explains with background 
facts. 

Makes reading interesting 
without detracting from the 
news. 


SUBSCRIBER COMMENT: 


“I believe you have one of the finest 
weeklies I have ever read. Just continue 
the pace you have set and you fulfill a 
very definite need.” 


Most important.to the 
advertiser is the fact that 
over 90 % of NEWS-WEEK 
subscribers are regular 
page by page readers— 
because NEWS- WEEK per- 
forms a service they re- 
quire* and prefer. 
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Are YOU still the Man you Used to Be? Hm 


Do you get up with the same zip in the morning? Do you plough 
through a tough day’s work with all the enthusiasm and energy you 
once had? And then leave your office at night fresh and eager for 
whatever the evening holds in store? Can you carry on exactly as 
you used to, doing a// of the things you like to do as well as those you 
have to do, and through them all—work or play—never show a sign 
of tiring or edginess or nerves? 

You probably aren’t dying as I was, twenty-six years ago when I 
was fifty. You may not consider yourself sick, or even below par. But 
whether you’re nineteen or ninety, sick or well, wouldn’t you like to 
guarantee yourself the same measure of health that has given me a 
thirty-five year old body at 76, and which, barring accident, I expect 
to carry me on for at least another thirty years without ever growing 
old? Wouldn’t you like the same state of well-being that has kept me 
literally immune from sickness and even colds for the last quarter 
century, after having known nothing but sickness the first fifty years 
of my life? Wouldn’t you like the same vitality which permits me 
at least 85 hours high pressure business activity weekly without even 4, «¢ 
beginning to tire—the keen, forward-looking mind I have at an age 
when most people, if they are alive at all, are very, very old? J will 
give you all that—and more! 
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Robt. G. Jackson, M. D., at 76 


, fellow physicians gave him less 
than four months to live. Today, at 76, ~ 
is rated a man of 35 by vital tests used b 

insurance companies. His health knowl- 
edge has brought new life to thousands! 





Pil Bring you the Vitality of Youth, Immunity from Disease 
and Old Age and add 25 to 50 Extra Years to your Life! 





cases among my followers to prove that “How 
To Be Always Well” definitely points the way 
sleep refreshingly—in short, how to get well to an abundance of radiant health and vitality 
and stay well throughout a long, active, pur- for any man, woman or child, regardless of age, 
poseful life stretching years beyond those gen- and, almost without exception, regardless of 


est benefit from exercise and bathing, how to 
relieve mental and emotional tension, how to 


How? Simply through my philosophy of 
“natural health through natural living habits 
leading to a natural immunity from disease,” 
—the same philosophy that enabled me to 
win my battle with death twenty-six years ago, 








after fellow physicians said I could not pos- 
sibly live four months—the same philosophy 
that has kept me vitally alive, mentally alert, 
physically perfect, and youthfully active ever 
since—the same philosophy which has opened 
an entirely new vista of life for untold thou- 
sands who have read my book “How To Be 
Always Well.” 

Please don’t stop here simply because other 
health books have disappointed you. If I can 
believe the hundreds of unsolicited letters I 
receive each week, “How To Be Always Well” 
is entirely different from any other book ever 
written. 


A Complete Regime for Zestful Living 


It is not simply a book on diet, or exercise, 
or any other single thing. It is a complete, 
all-inclusive plan of life that will bring you 
your full share of glorious health, permanent 
youth and zestful vitality. It tells how to per- 
fect and coordinate all five chains of bodily 
activity on which health depends, how to 
choose compatible menus or meals, how to 
build an alkaline blood stream, ‘‘Nature’s first 

defense against dis- 
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erally considered ‘‘old.”’ 

What’s more, it does not call for radical or 
impractical changes in your living habits. It is 
written for TODAY, for today’s life, today’s 
tempo. Neither does it call for the use of drugs, 
medicines or health apparatus. The trivial cost 
of the book is all that you pay to learn and 
apply the knowledge which I have gained 
through a life of study and research. 


A Proven Philosophy for Getting Well 
and Staying Well 

My own life offers dramatic proof of the re- 
sults that come from natural living. At 50 I 
was crippled with arthritis, half-blind from 
Glaucoma, and dying from blood pressure and 
a worn-out heart. Fellow physicians gave me 
less than four months to live. It was then that 
I determined not to die and started my new 
living regime. I not only got well, but fifteen 
years later, at 65, I won “Physical Culture 
Magazine’s” first prize of $1,000 for bodily 
perfection against all comers of all ages. To- 
day, at 76, I can do anything the average 
twenty-two year old can do and do it better. 
I walk ten miles a day, can run five miles in 
forty-seven minutes and put in at least 85 hours 
weekly in business. I have not had a minute’s 
sickness in twenty-six years. Vital tests of in- 
surance companies actually rate me a man of 35. 

Though the full story of my life reads more 
like fiction than fact, I could cite countless 
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Please send me copy of “How To Be 
Always Well” on 7 days FREE approv- 
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cents postage as payment in full within Name 
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turn the book to you, and thus end the 
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] We pay postage if you enclose $5.00 
with this coupon. Money refunded if 
book is returned within 7 days after it 
is received. (Cash must accompany or- 


their present state of health. 
Prove Its Value Without Risking a Cent 


I don’t ask you to take my word or the word 
of over 90,000 owners of “How To Be Always 
Well” for its tremendous worth. I don’t ask 
you to believe that my philosophy will help 
you simply because it enabled me to fight my 
way from death’s door at fifty and live on as 
one of the world’s most active, vital men for 
twenty-six years. I simply suggest that if you 
are interested in your own physical well-being, 
in a youthful, perfectly proportioned, disease- 
free body, you examine ‘“‘How To Be Always 
Well” at my risk. 

Simply use the coupon below requesting a 
copy on approval. Send no money, pay nothing 
to the Postman. Keep it a full week. Read all 
of it or parts of it. Then if it doesn’t sell itself 
to you, if you don’t feel that it’s worth many 
times the trivial $5.00 it costs, simply return 
it and the matter will end there. 

Remember, there is no obligation on your 
part. Remember, too, that time is a precious 
factor in traveling the road to health. Why 
not mail the coupon now, TODAY, before it 
slips your mind? 
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OBERAMMERGAU DRESS REHEARSAL: 
Alois Lang, who plays Christus and directs 
the world famous Passion Play which re- 
opens next week in the simple Bavarian vil- 
lage.—(See page 28). (Keystone). 


“LOST IN ACTION:” Navy dirigible Macon is 
“destroyed” by combat planes sent up from 
aircraft carrier Lexington during Caribbean 
war games.—(See page 34). (Keystone). 


TRADE WAR: “Buy British” emblazoned in 
electric lights in London’s Trafalgar Square 
was an advance manifestation of what lies 
behind Britain’s economic dispute with Ja- 
pan.—(See page 3). (International). 


IN MOSCOW: Jascha Heifetz, violin virtuoso, 
returns to the United States from concerts 
in Soviet Russia where he played to enthu- 
siastic proletarians.—(See page 31). (Sov- 
foto). 


ALBANY-NEW YORK: All but 18 of 66 start- 
ers in the annual outboard motor marathon 
came to grief in the 132-mile river stretch 
between the Empire State capital and the 
metropolis.—(See page 17). (Acme). 


NEVER AGAIN? Helen Wills Moody believes 
doctors will permit her to play again. “I 
like tennis too much,” she said, “to give it 
up entirely at this stage of life.”—(See page 
20). (International). 


ANCIENT GESTURE: Samuel Insull Jr., whose 
frank resentment against photographers was 
caught by the camera, “shopped around” 
for $200,000 bail with which to free his 
father in Chicago.—(See page 15). (Inter- 
national). 
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“GHOST PARENTS” 


When is a parent not a parent? Even 
my limited knowledge of biology leads me 
to believe that your statement (article un- 
der Science, page 16, issue May 12, “Ghost” 
Fathers) : “In case of low fertility of both 
parents artificial insemination from the 
husband will usually produce normal, 
healthy children,” is incorrect. I believe 
that husband and wife do not become par- 
ents until they have children. 

I quote you again: “In case of sterility 
of one parent a more delicate problem is 
presented.” Again “parent” and do I un- 
derstand correctly that a sterile woman may 
en a child by artificial insemination ? 
f so, miracles will never cease. I should 
have believed that a thousand “ghost” fath- 
ers would be of no avail to a sterile woman. 

The picture is a fine one of radiant moth- 
erhood—but the caption might lead me to 
believe, since nothing else is indicated, that 
the “twice-blessed” meant that Mrs. Lau- 
ricella had had two pairs of twins—one 
natural infants and one mushroom growth. 

LeTIcIA WITHERSPOON 

New York City 


PRESIDENTIAL SALARIES: 


In the issue of April 14, you said that 
President Lebrun’s salary and allowance of 
3,600,000 francs ($237,600) was reduced 20 
per cent. Are those exact figures? Will 
you please tell me exactly what is the fixed 
salary of the President of France and how 
much allowance is granted him? 


Also what is the fixed salary of the Pres- 
ident of the United States and how much 
allowance does he get? 

(Rev.) Lovts E. Raymonp 

Brockton, Mass. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Until his recent 
pay cut, President Lebrun of France re- 
ceived 3,600,000 francs, half of which was 
salary and half allowance. President Roose- 
velt is legally entitled to $75,000 salary a 
year and a $25,000 expense allowance sup- 
posed since President Taft’s time, to cover 
official entertaining. The President has, how- 


ever, been returning to the Treasury a’ re-- 


bate of 15 per cent, bringing his salary 
down to $63,750. He voluntarily took this 
step to conform with other 15 per cent 
cuts in Federal salaries, since Congress is 
powerless to lower a President’s salary af- 
ter he assumes office. 


HANDSOME, YOUNG HUSBAND 


In your highly informative article on 
President Roosevelt’s counter-attack on his 
critics (NEWS-WEEK, May 5), I believe I 
have found an error. You speak of Dr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell as “the handsome young 
bachelor.” Am I not right in saying that 
he is married? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Miss Faulkner is right 
and NEWS-WEEK wrong. Dr. Tugwell is 
handsome and young, but he is also a hus- 
band and a father of two children. 


DorotHy FAULKNER 
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TRADE WAR: Britain and Japan Fight It Out—Shock 


Troops Are Mill-Hands; Artillery, Looms; Ammunition, Textiles 


Cheap labor. “Modern machinery. 
Depreciated currency. Nerve. 

With these weapons Japan prepared 
last week to challenge Britain to a 
cutthroat battle for textile markets of 
the world. Lately become the world’s 
greatest exporter of cotton cloth, she 
seemed supremely confident of her 
ability to leave her chief Western rival 
still further behind. 

Britain’s decision to establish quotas 
on Japanese cotton and rayon textiles 
in Crown colonies failed, therefore, to 
stir the frenzy in Tokyo that follows 
most Western attempts to curb Jap- 
anese ambition. Even Eiji Amau, 
belligerent enunciator of the “Hands- 
off-China”’ policy, seemed unperturbed. 


No strand north of Antarctica or 
south of Greenland is too remote for 
Japan’s indefatigable peddlers of cot- 
ton, silk, and rayon textiles—and a 
sideline of electric light bulbs, socks, 
bicycles, fountain pens, watches. To 
grinning African tribesmen and tur- 
baned Persians they offer their staple 
—cotton cloth—at prices 40 to 70 per 
cent under those of comparable Euro- 
pean products. It is the same story 
in China or South Africa, Australia 
or Iraq. 


Except for the tariffs, confident Jap- 
anese know they could sell their rayon 
cloth in Marseilles for less than the 
thread alone brings in Lyons, the 
French center only 180 miles away. 
One irate European manufacturer re- 
cently declared he could not meet such 
prices even if he stole his raw mater- 
ial and stopped paying employes. 


Problem: Japan’s 67,000,000 people 
huddle into a territory smaller than 
Texas, five-sixths of which is moun- 
tainous and unsuited to cultivation. 
Her oldest important industry, silk 
production, has never offset the na- 
tion’s lack in natural resources even 
though it approximates 60 per cent 
of the world total. 


When Japan entered the world of 
nations, she was driven to manufac- 
turing and trade, first to hold her own 
against the West, later to feed her in- 
creasing population. 

With the World War came her op- 
portunity. Eastern markets, deprived 
of Occidental manufactured goods, 
looked to Japan. Her cotton textile in- 
dustry, already well established, ex- 
panded rapidly. Her greatest market 


she found in India, from which she 
bought raw cotton, to which she sold 
cheap cloth. The Armistice found her 
well established. As her profits in- 
creased, those of England’s Lancashire 
mills declined. 


Growth: Britain’s textile industry 
was heavily in debt. Machinery, com- 
pared to Japan’s, was obsolete. When 
British manufacturers tried to intro- 
duce more efficient Japanese looms, 
labor unions protested it would throw 
men out of work. 

One Japanese mill worker operates 
twenty or more machines. A British 
worker looks after six. Britons main- 
tain that Japanese male workers aver- 
age about 42 cents daily, female work- 
ers (farm girls between 14 and 17), 22 
cents. Japanese deny it. Men’s wages, 
they claim, sometimes reach $1.55 daily, 
women’s, $1. Even these are below 
British cotton mill wages—$2.75 daily 
for men, $1.20 for women. 

To add to Lancashire’s woe, India 
expanded her own cotton cloth indus- 
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KEYSTONE 
Silk Production: Japan’s 
Oldest Important Industry 


try. Before the war she produced only 
32 per cent of her textiles. By 1931 she 
had raised it to 79 per cent. Britain 
and Japan struggled for the remaining 
market. 

Each year showed more serious Brit- 
ish losses. Annual pre-war average of 
cotton cloth exports to India had ap- 
proximated 2,500,000,000 square yards, 
to Japan’s 3,000,000. At the end of 
1932 the score stood about even at 
nearly 600,000,000—gigantic increase 
for Japan, ruinous decline for Britain. 

A native cotton textile industry 
sprang up in China, financed partly by 
Japanese and Britons. This also com- 
peted both with Lancashire and Japan. 
But the Japanese, underselling the 
British all over the world, continued 
to gain. 

Last year Japan finally took the lead 
with an export total of 2,087,000,000 
square yards to Britain’s 2,031,000,000. 
Hungry workers in Lancashire gloom- 
ily recalled that in the happy pre-de- 
pression days of 1913, before India, 
China, and Japan had upset the apple 
cart, Britain’s total stood at 6,780,000,- 
000. Manufacturers felt even their cur- 
rency was against them. That the yen 
had depreciated more than 70 per cent 
in terms of gold, while the pound 
slumped less than 40 per cent, made it 
easier, they said, for their rival to un- 
dersell them. 


Reprisals: Four years ago, India, 
protecting her own industry, slapped 
a 25-per-cent tariff on British textiles 
and a 30-per-cent duty on non-British 
(Japanese) goods. Later, to placate 
downcast Lancashire, she raised the 
duty on the Japanese to 50 per cent. 
But Japanese textiles still poured in. 

Last June India hoisted her barrier 
against Japan to 75 per cent. Japan 
retaliated with a boycott on Indian 
raw cotton. The war was progressing. 

Then, just after the first of this 
year, to Lancashire’s disappointment, 
India and Japan struck a three-year 
bargain. Japan will sell India 400,000,- 
000 square yards of cloth annually—a 
considerable reduction—under a 50 per 
cent duty. In return she will buy 
1,500,000 bales of Indian cotton, slightly 
less than her former average. Under 
a sliding scale she can sell additional 
cloth to India provided she buys ad- 
ditional cotton. 

These complicated arrangements 
have kindled few fires under Lanca- 
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British Charge That Japanese Girl Mill Hands get 42 
Cents a Day; Japanese Maintain Their Daily Wage Is $1 





Pawns in an Occident-Orient Trade War: 
Workers Whose Production and Employment Has Fallen Off 





If Sheep-Shearing Australia Becomes Disagreeable, Japan 
Can Buy all the Wool She Needs From South America 


Lancashire Textile 


shire’s cold boilers, even though In- 
dia’s duty on British goods remains at 
25 per cent. The bulk of the Indian 
demand is supplied by the Indians 
themselves. Japan has proved her 
ability to compete for the remainder 
even under tariff handicaps. 

In desperation, Britain last Febru- 
ary tried to persuade Japan to agree 
to a division of world markets. Fail- 
ing, she announced two weeks ago her 
Crown colony quotas on foreign cot- 
ton and rayon textiles. 

Fixed by averaging colonial im- 
ports from 1927 to 1931 inclusive, the 
quotas will slash imports of Japanese 
goods to Crown colonies by more than 
57 per cent. 

Britain threatens also to raise tariff 
walls against Japan at home. This 
would be serious. Though quotas for 
the Crown colonies will affect, Japa- 
nese say, only 1 per cent of the nation’s 
1933 export total of $563,897,000, Ja- 
pan reckons the United Kingdom her 
best customer after the United States, 
India, China, and the Dutch East 
Indies. 

She sells more goods to the United 
Kingdom than she buys there. On 
the exact amount the two nations dis- 
agree. Official British figures place 
Japan’s sales to Britain last year at 
$36,933,000, purchases at $22,625,000. 
The Japanese figures are, respectively, 
$26,618,000 and $25,015,000. 


Discord: From Australia and Can- 
ada, Britain knew she could expect 
little aid. 

Though Australia fears Japan and 
relies on the British Fleet for protec- 
tion against her, Japan is too good a 
customer to offend. Last year the 
Japanese bought $61,989,000 worth of 
Australian goods, four times’ the 
amount they sold. Of this, $47,423,000 
represented wool. 

If Australia becomes disagreeable, 
Japan could buy wool from South 
America. But Australia showed no 
unfriendliness last week. Her Minister 
for External Affairs, John G. Latham, 
headed the first official mission to 
Tokyo. Japanese spared no experise 
to entertain him. They even arranged 
to have him meet the Emperor. 

Canada’s economic situation is simi- 
lar. Last year her exports to Japan 
totaled $14,208,000, a favorable ratio 
of better than 7 to 1. 

But from Egypt, South Africa, and 
New Zealand, which had unfavorable 
trade balances with Japan last year, 
Britain can expect cooperation. 


U. S.: The United States, though no 
party to the impending struggle, nev- 
ertheless scanned her markets. Last 
year her exports to South America de- 
clined more than 16 per cent from 
1932. Japan’s advanced more than 60 
per cent. 

American industrialists worried also 
about the Japanese rayon industry 
which took a long jump forward in 
1933. Then America, the largest pro- 
ducer, accounted for one-third of the 
world’s 600,000,000 pounds. But Ja- 
pan’s infant industry turned out 90,- 
000,000 pounds and promised 120,000,- 
000 for next year. 
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AGRICULTURE: Drought and Insects Bring 


Havoc to Crops, While Prices Soar in Wheat Pits 


In an area shaped like a Gargantuan 
fist, nature last week gave American 
farmers one resounding blow after an- 
other. One knuckle of the fist was in 
Illinois and another in mid-Oklahoma. 
Thence the fist and the arm swept up 
through Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and the Dakotas to disappear 
in Canada. Over the area hung a 
heavy, grayish cloud, composed not of 
rain but tons and tons of dirt that 
once had made rich farm land. It had 
been stripped from the dry surface by 
high winds that have swept the plains 
for weeks. 

As if the endless spells of sunshine, 
which were daily scorching $2,000,000 
worth of crops into yellow debris, were 
not enough, nature dispatched into the 
fist areas increasing swarms of de- 
structive insects—-Mormon crickets, 
grasshoppers, and locusts. To top the 
gloomy picture, last Winter’s light 
snows and rains gave crops no subsoil 
water reservoir to draw on and the 
continued lack of Spring rains did its 
part to sink the farm area in the worst 
drought in a score of years. 

From all compass points in the 
parched section came similar reports. 
In Wisconsin 44 of the 71 counties are 
dipping into the Federal till at the 
rate of $600,000 a month to feed starv- 
ing cattle. Kansas hasn’t experienced 
such a drought since 1860. South Da- 
kota farmers saw fierce winds not 
only taking their topsoil into the sky 
but sucking with it tons of seeds they 
had planted. Millions of dollars worth 
of crops were destroyed in Minnesota, 
and usually moist Missouri’s rainfall 
was only 65 per cent normal. Illinois 
had the dryest year since 1895, South 
Dakota since 1890, Indiana since 1889, 
and North Dakota and Minnesota the 
dryest in history. 


Damage: To Western farmers last 
week’s Department of Agriculture crop 
report, based on May 1 estimates, 
came as no surprise. Where figures 
the previous month placed United 
States wheat production at 491,000,000 
bushels in 1934, the recent estimates 
cut 39,000,000 bushels from this figure, 
making the year only 70 per cent 
normal. 

What further havoc rainless weeks 
since then have caused can only be 
guessed. Conservative estimators think 
each day of drought destroys another 
1,500,000 bushels. This daily ‘figure 
may rise to around 4,000,000 if the 
drought continues. 

Meanwhile reports from other world 
bread baskets trickled in. The rich 
Don Basin in Russia, which supplies a 
good proportion of Soviet wheat, tasted 
the same lack of rain suffered by West- 
ern farmers. The Rumanian crop was 
burned in half, and Canada’s crop was 
only 65 per cent normal. -Poland’s 


wheat belt roasted at 113 degrees 
above zero, Fahrenheit, and was rapid- 
ly being destroyed. 

While all this spelled doom to farm- 
ers it was sweetness and bliss to 
Chicago wheat pit men. In a fort- 
night’s time the golden grain climbed 
better than 15 cents a bushel. One 
day—the day the government report 
was released—it jumped up 5 cents, 
the maximum allowed by government- 
al restriction. All week wheat quota- 
tions see-sawed with weather reports. 
“Fair and warmer” in the growing 
areas shot the price up. “Rain” sent 
them down. 


Aid: Gov. Henry H. Blood of North 
Dakota, watching happenings in his 
State, considered the situation ‘serious 
if not terrifying.” But the most 
alarmed man in the United States sat 
in Washington. He was Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture. His 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion judged the drought the “most 
devastating in the history of the 
country.” He saw the whole farm prob- 
lem being made daily more complex 
by unfriendly natural forces. 

Mr. Wallace’s crop reduction plans 
were being made to look silly by the 
drought. In eleven States the Secre- 
tary decided to drop limitation plans 
and let farmers grow all the wheat 
they could coax out of the soil—much 
of which winds had stripped right 
down to clay hardpan. 

But this was not Mr. Wallace’s most 
pressing problem. As the situation 
grew daily worse he planned early this 
week to declare that an emergency 
condition existed. Under such a declar- 
ation AAA could feed farmers and 
their hungry and dust choked cattle. 
It could also lend farmers money to 
buy seeds to put in their barren 
ground. . 

Last week even the East got a taste 
of the dry dust Kansans have been 
fighting. Out of the farm regions 
swept a 1,500-mile-long and 900-mile- 
wide sun-obscuring dust blanket. Esti- 
mators believed the pall that hung over 
a third of the United States contained 
more than 300,000,000 tons of once 
rich earth. 

New York and Philadelphia news- 
papers, alarmed by a phenomenon old 
to Kansas and other Midwest States, 
told readers the dusty story in scream- 
ing headlines. Housewives, who, un- 
like their Kansas sisters, forgot to 
close windows and chink up cracks, 
found their Spring-cleaned homes 
under a sooty layer of Western farm- 
land. Late in the week, however, fresh 
winds blew the thousands of acres of 
floating ground out to sea and depos- 
ited it in the Atlantic. 


Insects: Most fearsome of the pests 
following in the trail of wind and 
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Dry Weather Is not the Only Enemy of the Farmer: Crickets, 


Grasshoppers and Locusts Do Their Share of Crop Reduction 









drought are the Mormon crickets— 
two-inch-long, black, beetle-like crea- 
tures. Last Winter’s frosts, moderate 
in the Midwest, failed to kill their eggs 
in sufficient numbers. 

The creatures travel in clouds, de- 
stroying everything in their path. 
When countless millions of them are 
busy on a grain field—incidentally eat- 
ing their own young and injured—they 
make a low, awful moan like an 
Autumn wind. Fires and other such 
devices fail to stop them. When the 
cricket dead have smothered the fires, 
their fellows continue along their de- 
structive path. 

The worst Mormon cricket plague in 
all history came in 1848 and all but 
exterminated early Utah settlers. The 
only thing that saved Brigham Young’s 
followers was a huge flock of sea gulls 
that swept in from Great Salt Lake 
for the greatest feast in sea gull his- 
tory. A monument grateful citizenry 
raised to the gulls still stands near 
Salt Lake Temple. 

To help curb these crickets, as well 
as grasshoppers and locusts, the Fed- 
eral government is daily shipping 50 
carloads of a gooey mash—bran, molas- 
ses and arsenic—to Idaho, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Kansas, and a dozen 
other States. 


Ill Wind: Drought, wind, and insects 
will doubtless have one favorable re- 
sult: they will cut the heavy Federal 
wheat surplus to its lowest point in 
six years. Washington experts believe 
it will sink below 200,000,000 bushels, 
less than a third of a normal year’s 
production. 

o 


PATRONAGE: Hoover Bureau Is 
Center of Brain Trust Tussle 


Herbert Hoover’s favorite department 
became the arena for another fight 
between politicians and Brain Trusters 
last week. 

The Senate Commerce Committee 
won the first round when it refused to 
confirm the appointment of Dr. Willard 
L. Thorp as Director of the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The committee 
members have had the appointment be- 
fore them since last January. Eleven 
of them turned down the Amherst eco- 
nomics expert on the grounds that he 
lacked “practical business experience.” 

But Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
John Dickinson found other grounds. 
He accused the Senators of being guilty 
of “Pecksniffian hypocrisy.” He said 
that Dr. Thorp was known to be 
“one of the most competent business 
analysts in the country.” He even 
threatened to resign because the Presi- 
dent had given in to the Senate com- 
mittee and withdrawn Dr. Thorp’s nom- 
ination. 

Dr. Thorp. admittedly had changed 
the routine of the department. During 
the Hoover administration the bureau, 
under voluble Dr. Julius Klein, often 
made special surveys for private com- 
panies, listed prospects, and went so 
far as to arrange foreign contracts for 
them. 

Dr. Thorp turned a cold shoulder to 
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manufacturers when he was given a 
“recess” appointment last July, and 
turned the bureau into a fact-finding 
organization. 

More onerous, a “Democratic Protec- 
tive Committee” of Senators charged, 
he had dismissed worthy Democrats 
and Civil Works Administration work- 
ers from office. It was this crime that 
caused his rejection, Secretary Dickin- 
son claimed. 

A day after Dr. Thorp returned to 
Amherst, the President rebuked the 
Senators by appointing the irate Mr. 
Dickinson temporary director of the 
bureau. Mr. Dickinson’s first act was 
aimed at the politicians. He assumed 
control of personnel authority, pre- 
viously in the hands of H. Russell 
Amory, Assistant Director, who, Brain 
Trusters felt, had been far too sym- 
pathetic to “worthy” Democrats. 

Politicians who have  blustered 
against professors in politics thought 
twice about opposing Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell’s pending appointment as Un- 
der-Secretary of Agriculture. They 
had routed Dr. Thorp only to get Dick- 
inson. Whom, they wondered, would 
they get if they routed Dr. Tugwell? 


CONGRESS: Rainey’s “Boys” Get 
Restive as Session Nears End 


No schoolmarm presiding over a 
room full of unruly 12-year-olds had 
had more troubles than Henry T. 
Rainey, Speaker of the House. With 
their legislative calendar almost cleared 
and elections approaching, the Speak- 
er’s 435 restless charges have had their 
minds on everything but official busi- 
ness. Confusion has been the order of 
the day. 

Mr. Rainey last month found it nec- 
essary to order loudspeakers installed 
in the House chamber so that Con- 
gressional oratory could be heard 
above the buzz of conversation, rustle 
of papers,and cracking of peanuts. Still 
troubled last week, the Speaker and 
the Accounts Committee sent letters 
to all members asking them to re- 
frain from “confusion and disorder.” 

Still no results. Two days after 
the letters were sent out, Representa- 
tive Frank Oliver of New York, whose 
penchant for observing rules of order 
has stamped him as a curiosity, stalked 
majestically off the floor when he was 
unable to shout loud enough to make 
his carefully prepared speech heard. 


* Mr. Rainey was not troubled alone 
by the babel on the floor. Gentlemen 
of the House continued to insert super- 
fluous noises in the austere columns of 
the Congressional Record. Representa- 
tive Samuel B. Pettengill of Indiana 
rose to ask the Speaker how applause 
could greet undelivered speeches. He 
pointed out that his colleagues had 
been inserting “Applause” and “Laugh- 
ter” in their undelivered perorations, 
printed in the back of the Record. 
Mr. Rainey immediately ordered the 
gratuitous demonstrations deleted. 


* In rare moments of relative quiet, 
House leaders last week managed to 
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jam through a handful of bills (see 
Record of Congress). At one point 
the Appropriations Committee whipped 
members into a thrifty mood and se- 
cured unanimous passage of a bill to 
“save the government hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year.” The measure 
provides for Congressional scrutiny 
and approval of scores of appropria- 
tions which have been automatically 
approved for years, many of them 
since Revolutionary days. 


© Four days later the House switched 
from thriftiness to spendthriftness. 
Overwhelmingly it approved the Cart- 
wright Bill, allotting $460,000,000 to 
States for building roads and Indian 
trails. 

“It'll be pigeon-holed by the Senate,” 
remarked a veteran Representative, 
“but what a vote-getter the thing is!” 


® Meantime, Representative Tom Mc- 
Keown of Oklahoma, who had voted for 
the “millions-saving” bill, proudly told 
his fellows how he had answered one 
letter. An anonymous constituent had 
written him berating his support of 
the Veterans Bill. Not knowing how 
to reach “Mr. Anonymous,” the Gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma mailed printed 
replies to all of his constituents. Cost 
to the government: $1,260. 


Senate: The more dignified gentle- 
men in the other wing of the Capitol 
spent most of their week haggling 
over the President’s tariff proposal and 
the Stock Exchange Control Bill (see 
page 26). But they did take a half- 
hour off to rush through a bill which 
made women’s-righters rejoice as they 
had seldom done since ratification of 
the Susan B. Anthony (woman suf- 
frage) Amendment. 

The bill, already passed by the 
House, removed the last vestige of 
discrimination against women in Fed- 
eral citizenship laws. 


ROOSEVELTS: Mammoth Check 
_ Handed in for Warm Springs 


Before a crowd of 400 in the East 
Room of the White House, the Presi- 
dent was presented last week with a 
heavy rectangle of parchment, three 
feet by 18 inches. It was a check for 
$1,003,030.08—proceeds of the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Balls held Jan. 30 for 
the benefit of the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation, to which Mr. 
Roosevelt has contributed most of his 
personal fortune. 

For ten minutes he held the parch- 
ment while he made a speech of ap- 
preciation. He said $100,000 of the 
fund would be devoted to coordination 
of the nation-wide drive against paraly- 
sis." Then the check was handed to 
Basil O’Connor, treasurer of the foun- 
dation and Mr. Roosevelt’s former law 
partner. “Now,” said the President 
to the assembled company, “I am go- 


ing to appoint you all a committee of 


the whole to watch Doc O’Connor.” 


® Monday the President sent to Con- 
gress the first of four messages pre- 
pared during his week-end cruise 
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aboard the Presidential yacht Sequoia. 
The message requested $300,000,000 of 
Federal credit to support a vast nation- 
al program of home building and re- 
pair. 


® “Roosevelt Is Again a Grandpa.” 

A New York tabloid headline last 
week thus announced the birth of the 
fifth Roosevelt grandchild. In Fort 
Worth, Texas, a daughter was born 
to Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, the former 
Ruth Googins. She married the Presi- 
dent’s 23-year-old son last July, five 
days after his Reno divorce from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt of Phila- 
delphia, who now has custody of El- 
liott’s first child. Weight of the new 
grandchild: 6 pounds, 6 ounces. Name: 
Ruth Chandler Roosevelt. 


® Radio listeners Saturday night heard 
two extremes on the same program— 
the calm, enunciated syllables of Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt and the _ excited, 
machine-gun diction of Floyd Gibbons. 
The First Lady urged home owners to 
“fix up” their property as an aid to 
re-employment. Then Gibbons extolled 
the virtues of Johns-Manville building 
materials. Mrs. Roosevelt’s $3,000 
broadcast fee went to the American 
Friends’ Service Association for relief 
of destitute miners in West Virginia. 
Mr. Gibbons did not state what he 
would do with his earnings. 


CRIME: W. F. Getile and June 
Robles Home From Kidnapings 


Shortly after midnight last Thurs- 
day the stout and baldish Arcadia, 
Calif., multi-millionaire oilman, Wil- 
liam F. Gettle, hoisted his 200-pound 
frame out of his new swimming pool. 
Most of his guests returned to the big, 
rambling Spanish house, but Gettle and 
a friend, James P. Wolf, decided to go 
to the recreation hall for a highball. 
There they were chatting and drink- 
ing, when in walked two masked men 
with drawn pistols. Quickly one came 
to the point. 

“This isn’t a heist,” he said. “It’s 
a snatch.” Binding Wolf to a tree 
outside, they took off Gettle, boosting 
him over the seven-foot, barbed-wire- 
crested stone wall. 

Subsequent activities followed what 
has become the snatch formula. Crank 
letters and phone calls demanded ran- 
som, of $40,000 and $75,000 on the 
same day. Not part of the formula 
was a suspected attempt Monday of 
hijackers to rob an intermediary of 
$60,000 ransom money. 

At the tearful request of the oil- 
man’s invalid wife, police agreed to 
keep out of the case until Monday 
noon. Then they acted, combing Los 
Angeles environs and descending 
dramatically on a La Crescenta home. 
There was Gettle quite unharmed, his 
ransom unpaid, and there also were 
two of his three supposed kidnapers. 


Robles: Since Apr. 25 posses had rid- 
den over the plains and through the 
arroyos outside Tucson, Ariz., looking 
for June Robles, 6-year-old grand- 
daughter of a wealthy Mexican ranch- 
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er. She had been snatched on her 
way home from school. 

Last week, after her grandfather 
made several mysterious trips to Mex- 
ico, search for the missing child 
seemed almost too futile. Then came a 
note from Chicago, obviously written 
by the author of the still unfulfilled 
$15,000 ransom demand which was her 
family’s first intimation that June had 
been kidnaped. 

Drive out Broadway to Wilmont, it 
instructed Gov. B. B. Moeur to whom 
it was sent; turn south on Rincon Way, 
drive a mile east, and walk 150 steps 
north. 

The Pima County Attorney and June’s 
Uncle Carlos, who is Assistant County 
Attorney, followed the instructions, ar- 
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Nineteenth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed (62-13) Stock Exchange Control Bill 
with amendments to Securities Act, and 
sent it to conference (see page 26). 

Passed bill removing discriminations against 


women in nationality laws, and sent it to 
President. 

Passed (unanimously) bill to bar Federal 
appointive employes from participation in 
national political conventions. 

Money appropriated: None. 

Time in debate: 29 hours, 30 minutes, 

HOUSE: 


Passed (unanimously) Griffin Bill abolishing 
“automatic appropriations.” 

Passed (219-19) Johnson Bill denying Fed- 
eral district courts jurisdiction in utility 
rate cases, and sent it to conference. 

Passed bill authorizing one-year air-mail 
contracts and calling for determination of 
permahent air-mail policy, and sent it to 
conference. 

Passed (255-26) Cartwright Bill to earmark 
$460,000,000 for State road building, and 
sent it to Senate. 

Approved additional appropriation of $200,- 
000 for Chicago World’s Fair. 

Defeated (179-134) resolution authorizing 
investigation of oil code. 

Money appropriated: $200,000 for World's 
Fair; $75,000 for commission to study 
aviation policy; $460,000,000 for highway 
construction. 

Time in debate: 27 hours. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


Ld 


(Week ¢«nded May 10) + RE, 


Receipts: $72,389,599.67 

Expenditures: $166,471,489.86 

Balance in Treasury: $2,157,183,048.94 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,468,351,454.29 
Public debt: $26,107,215,200.48 


riving at a heap of cactus. They pushed 
it aside, finding tin and burlap. Fran- 
tically they tossed it away to reveal a 
long grave in which lay June. Her feet 
were chained to the hole. A jug of 
water, a loaf of staling bread, a few 
wilting vegetables and oranges were 
beside her. : 

“I want my mama!” cried June. 

So weak she could not stand, she was 
lifted from her intended grave, taken 
home to her mother, and “quite ill” 
from her experience, she was put to 
bed. Her primary concern was the 
marks she had received on her school 
report card. 


PRIMARIES: Red Fire, Burning 
Words—The Campaign Is on 


Told the results of the Indiana pri- 
maries, Representative Joseph Byrns, 
majority leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, wriggled his shaggy eye- 
brows exultantly. “It shows the Pres- 
ident isn’t weakening yet!” he cried. 

Chief reasons for such a belief were: 
Twelve sitting Democratic Represent- 
atives were renominated by their 
party; the Democrats polled more votes 
than the Republicans. 

Not all State Democrats were so 
merry. They had split their party wide 
open in a fight between the former 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, Earl G. Peters, and their Gov- 
ernor, Paul V. McNutt. 

Embittered at having been dismissed 
by the Governor, Peters had cam- 
paigned to capture delegates for the 
State convention where he hopes to be 
named the party candidate for United 
States Senator. He adroitly reminded 
voters that Governor McNutt had pa- 
roled John Dillinger last year when the 
outlaw pleaded that his father needed 
support. 

Mr. Peters also reminded politicians 
that, having seized “dictatorial’’ pow- 
ers, Governor McNutt had cut $400,000 
a month from State expenses, and, 
along with it, many deserving Demo- 
crats from office. Unpledged delegates 
to the State convention will prove 
whether the Governor or his ex-chair- 
man is right in claiming he rules In- 
diana Democrats. 

Another Indiana officeholder had 
reason to hate the name “Dillinger.” 
Ralph G. Estill, Lake County Prose- 
cutor who posed for news photographs 
with his arm draped affectionately over 
the outlaw’s shoulder, was not renom- 
inated by his party. His victorious op- 
ponent’s formula was simple: he dis- 
tributed copies of the fatal picture 
throughout the county. 

Primary candidates in other States 
began to drum up votes enthusiasti- 
cally as nominating day approached: 


Missouri: Ex-Senator James A. Reed 
announced he would “fight those Bol- 
sheviks in Washington” if he wins the 
Democratic nomination for Senator. 
The fighting septuagenarian was coun- 
sel for Dr. William A. Wirt in the Con- 
gressional “revolution” investigation 
in March. 


Ohio: In Akron a courageous Re- 
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publican announced his candidacy for 
Congressman-at-large under his own 
name: Herbert Hoover. 


Oklahoma: Other “What’sinaname” 
candidates will figure in the July pri- 
maries in Oklahoma. Four years ago 
an obscure school teacher, William Cor- 
nelius Rogers, ran for Representative 
as plain Will Rogers. He was re-elected 
in 1932 by voters, some of whom still 
believed him to be their native cowboy 
humorist and actor. 


This year an Ardmore truck driver, 
also named Will Rogers, a Robert E. 
Lee, and an Andrew Jackson Jordan 
have announced their candidacies for 
office. The antecedents of candidates 
Lee and Jordan have not been disclosed 
beyond the fact that the latter is col- 
ored. 


ALL IN A WEEK: TVA Given 
Money for Potato-Mucilage 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which now embraces subsistence home- 
steading, hydro-electric power develop- 
ment, and reforestation, added encour- 
agement of the growth of sweet pota- 
toes to its program. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s idea that a good 
grade of laundry starch could be made 
from sweet tubers has been replaced 
by the suggestion that they be used to 
produce mucilage. 

Representative William M. Colmer of 
Mississippi announced that the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration has made a 
first grant of $10,000 toward the proj- 
ect and has approved, when a suitable 
corporate set-up shall be formed, a 
total grant of $150,000. 

Bip Rerusep: Henry J. Gielow of 
New York, who some time ago bought 
the yacht Mayflower from the navy, re- 
fused an offer of $15 a ton for her 
from Japan. The Japanese planned to 
junk the yacht and use the metal in 
her to make shrapnel shells. Mr. Gie- 
low said he did not like the idea that 
metal from a ship, the deck of which 
had been trod by seven Presidents of 
the United States, might some day be 
shot into the bodies of American citi- 
zens. The vessel, which is at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., will probably be towed to 
Washington, dismantled, and converted 
into a floating amusement palace. 


Goop Deeb: A band of Pottawatomie 


‘Indians, in Kansas City to take part in 


the celebration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of Wyandotte 
County, found themselves at a loss as 
to how to build a tepee. Boy Scouts 
performed their daily good turn by 
showing the Indians how. 

Marriep Buss: Mrs. Maybert L. 
Preisinger of Eager Street, Ruxton, 
Md., married three months, applied for 
divorce and the right to resume her 
maiden name. Her grounds: Her hus- 
band beat her; gave her money and 
took it back; forced a soft crab down 
her throat because she didn’t like sea 
food; tickled her feet with a lily. 
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GERMANY: America, Britain, and Even France 


Help Goering in Building up Reich’s Air Force 

















Patriotic Germans shudder obedient- 
ly when the official Air Defense 
League flashes its terrifying propa- 
ganda on movie screens. Magnificent 
foreign planes rain down gas and in- 
cendiary bombs on the helpless Father- 
land. Then pretty girls pass through 
the hushed audience, holding out bomb- 
shaped collection boxes for pennies for 
the League. A Storm Trooper points 
the moral: Germany is forbidden to 
own these beautiful, death-dealing 
bombers. 
wee UN SAS ee But few foreign statesmen doubt 
that Germany is building them and 
buying them abroad as fast as Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, dynamic 
: , Air Minister, can arrange it. Last 

week the London correspondent of The 
Bombers for the Reich? Fokker, Who Built German War Planes, New York Times exploded with some 
Gets European Rights for American-Designed Douglas Transport details of the Reich’s recent purchases. 

Within a year, he wrote, Germany 
will be in a position to add to her air 
force by assembling practically over- 
night some 3,000 to 4,000 machines. 
Throughout the nation, remodeled au- 
tomobile plants hum with activity as 
they grind out parts. One such fac- 
tory, the Bavarian Motor Works, in- 
creased its turnover 216 per cent last 
year through the manufacture under 
a licensing arrangement of Pratt and 
Whitney motors—a leading type of 
American air-cooled engine. 

Yet all these plants cannot satisfy 
General Goering’s great yearning. Ger- 
many has imported from the United 
States planes, engines, and special 
equipment. In many cases she has ac- 
quired other licenses to manufacture un- 
der American patents. During Jan- 





ws > — wary and February purchases amounted 
INTERNATIONAL 

General Goering’s Gray-Blue Stanley Baldwin Warns of oo. yg ny compared to $349,000 for 

Uniform Devised for “Sport’’ Bigger British Air Fleets = ¢ : 


From United Aircraft and Transport 
Corp., Lufthansa has obtained three 
Boeing transports with a speed of 160 
miles an hour, and six Vought mail 
planes. Anthony H. G. Fokker, who 
won fame with the fighting ships he 
built for Germany in the World War, 
has bought European manufacturing 
rights for Douglas transports. Curtiss- 
Wright Cyclone engines drive these 
ships 200 miles an hour—faster than 
any heavy military or civil craft made 
in Europe. American Officials insist 
they know nothing of plans to use 
them as bombers in case of war. But 
conversion would be easy, experts say. 

Theoretically such planes are for 
commercial use; others are for “sport.” 
For sport Major Ernst Udet, spectacu- 
lar German ace, bought two Curtiss- 
Hawk military ships. Also for sport, 
General Goering has outfitted young 
air enthusiasts in martial gray-blue 
uniforms. The “sportsmen” do not fly 

«a at will. They are mustered into a 
yr ® national federation under leaders called 
WIDE WORLD 
Airmen Vice Commodores. 





For “Sport” Also Major Ernst Udet Bought two American oa 
Military Planes After He Visited the United States France has protested to Britain 
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against the sale of 80 engines to Luf- 
thansa for heavy transports. Yet trade 
figures indicate that in the first three 
months of this year, Germany was able 
to buy planes worth $37,488 from the 
nation which fears her most—France. 

In Britain, Stanley Baldwin calmed 
public fears with promises of equality. 
If disarmament efforts collapse, he told 
wildly cheering women, Britain will 
build an air fleet equal to that of “the 
greatest power within fighting distance 
of our shores.” 


ANTI-SEMITISM: Goebbels’s Diary 
“Reveals” Hitler’s Hatred of Jews 


Last week German citizens learned 
the “inside story” of the anti-Semitism 
which is now part of official govern- 
ment policy. The tale was told when 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels’s diary 
rolled from the presses. 

It “revealed” that Chancellor Hitler 
himself had inspired the anti-Jewish 
boycott of Apr. 1, 1933. This contra- 
dicted the previous official contention 
that Germans would have handled Jews 
more roughly had the government not 
stepped in to control the wave of ha- 
tred which swept over the country. 

Goebbels explained that the Chancel- 
lor had thought to use German Jews 
as hostages. By threatening them, he 
hoped to frighten hostile critics into 
silence. 

Jews in Germany, recalling Hitler’s 
earlier writings, were not surprised. In 
1924, nine years before he became 
Chancellor, he stated: 

“By fighting against the Jews I am 
doing the Lord’s work.” 

Continuing this work last week, Herr 
Goebbels promised a sterner hand in 
dealing with hostile critics, even joke- 
sters, and asked all good Aryans to re- 
port to him any evidence of “Jewish 
brazenness.” 


AUSTRIA: Bombs, Real and Fake, 
Nazis’ Protests to Dollfuss 


“Eine Bombe!” (A bomb!) 

They found it in the airport station 
at Salzburg a few minutes before the 
plane bearing Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss and Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, Vice Chancellor and Heim- 
wehr chief, arrived from Vienna. Police 
plunged the ominously ticking thing in- 
to a pail of water. Pried open, it 
yielded eleven pounds of high explo- 
sive. 

The little Chancellor merely smiled 
when he heard about it. He has 
already faced at least four attempts 
on his life including that of last 
November when a youthful Nazi shot 
him in the arm and chest. After the 
bomb opening he drove serenely with 
his princely associate to a meeting of 
20,000 cheering peasants. There he dis- 
closed that von Starhemberg, who 
bankrupted himself to finance his arro- 
gant Heimwehr and become co-dictator 
of Austria, will be allowed to refill his 
coffers from the State Treasury. 

That night the twin dictators slept 
fitfully. Ten “demonstration” bombs— 
containing small charges in. cardboard 
boxes—and countless detonators popped 
like giant corn kernels all over Salz- 
burg. They expressed German Nazi 
displeasure at Austria’s refusal to 
knuckle under Hitlerism. 

Next day Chancellor Dollifuss flew 
back to Vienna and addressed a crowd 
at the Hofburg, the vast palace where 
Hapsburgs once lived. Another card- 
board bomb burst, slightly injuring 
seven in the audience. 

At Knittelfeld, in southern Austria, 
Nazis had better success. To a high- 
power electric cable above the bridge 
which crosses the River Mur they fas- 
tened an enormous swastika flag. Two 





Heimwehr men thoughtlessly attempted 
to haul it down. Too late their com- 
rades saw the deadly trap. There was 
a blinding flash. Both men fell, one 
shocked unconscious, the other dead. 


BRITAIN: To Avoid Cameras, 
King Rides Horseback 


Owner of a racing stable and an en- 
thusiastic farmer, George V_ loves 
horses. But of late years he has come 
to regard the saddle as equipment for 
state occasions rather than for sport. 

Last week the King started training 
for the two-hour ordeal in the saddle 
which faces him on his birthday next 
month. He will be 69, June 4. Hyde 
Park’s fashionable Rotten Row was 
convenient to Buckingham Palace. It 
was the logical place for him to ride. 
But Rotten Row is a favorite working 
ground for long-focus news cameras. 
The Palace objected to the product of 
one camera man’s industry (carried in 
May 12 News-Week) showing the King 
on a docile white pony, led by a groom. 

So His Majesty had to motor ten 
miles to Richmond, losing a precious 
hour in London traffic, to brush up on 
his horsemanship in seclusion. 


BELGIUM: King Albert's Death 
Rumored Work of a Murderer 


“Nobody dares speak of the death 
of King Albert in Belgium today.”’— 
Lt. Col. Graham Seton Hutchison. 

Last week, almost everyone in Bel- 
gium spoke of it in grief and indigna- 
tion. Faces were more serious than 
they had been since last February 
when word went out that the King, a 
noted alpinist, had plunged to death 
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A Belgian Punch Threatens the 


Nose of Colonel Hutchison 
from a crumbling little cliff at Marche- 
les-Dames in Belgium. 

It was Colonel Hutchison, adven- 
turous British officer and author, who 
aroused the Belgians. A gallant war 
record won him the blue-edged red rib- 
bon of the Distinguished Service Or- 
der. He claims the title of “the officer 
who stopped a war.” He says he ar- 
ranged an armistice between Poles and 
Germans in Upper Silesia in 1921. 

In England two weeks ago the Col- 
onel charged that the beloved King of 
the Belgians was murdered. “He was 
tapped on the back of the head...” 
he said. “The facts are that King Al- 
bert was opposed to war. He would 
not play any part in ‘the deviltry’ of 
France in conspiring for war against 
defenseless Germany.” Although the 
Colonel produced no proof of his fan- 
tastic charge, he shouted to the world 
what European gossips have whispered 
for months. 

The King was last seen alive at 2 
P. M. Feb. 17, when he left his valet 
for a short climb. At 2 o’clock the 
next morning a court official summoned 
by the valet found the King’s body. 
During long hours before the news was 





Tribesmen Guarding a Plane of the British Royal Air Force Which Watches Arabia’s Shifting Sand and Ambitions 


released, Brussels heard rumors that 
King Albert had been delayed by a 
traffic accident, that he had been killed 
in a crash, and finally that the valet 
had seen the King’s body floating down 
the Meuse River. 

The royal servant’s natural discre- 
tion in seeking aid from the palace 
rather than from near-by villagers, 
and delay in finding the body led many 
to question the official version of the 
monarch’s death. Some thought it odd 
that the King wore a very heavy rope 
-—solo climbers use light ropes—when 
climbing the insecure cliff alone. These 
circumstances helped spread rumors of 
murder. 

At the London Embassy, a Belgian 
diplomat threatened to give Colonel 
Hutchison “a punch on the jaw.” Sir 
John Simon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, apologized in the House of Com- 
mons for the “unfounded and irrespon- 


_ sible statement.” 


e 
YEMEN: Ibn Saud Continues War 
To Subjugate Entire Nation 


A motley army of fierce Wahabis 
and allied tribesmen, encouraged by the 
capture of Hodeida, seaport of Yemen, 
moved slowly up into the hills last 
week. War was still raging in Arabia. 
Mounted on Arabian horses, supported 
by rattling armored cars and motorized 
field artillery, the forces of King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia pushed toward 
Sana, capital of the enemy. 

The 6-foot-4-inch King was deter- 
mined to gobble up all Yemen. One 
branch of his army under the Emir 
Feisal, 29-year-old Crown Prince, drove 
toward the town of Sada, northwestern 
gateway to the capital. Another rode 
in from the east. 

The main army followed the road 
from Hodeida. At times the troops 
rode through cool valleys, past terraces 
covered with shining green coffee 
plants, shaded by fig trees and tama- 
rinds. Once they overtook the retreat- 
ing Yemeni, and for 23 hours battle 
raged. The Wahabis claimed victory, 
but the Yemeni boasted capture of 36 
armored cars and 36 guns. 

Behind the old red brick wall of the 
threatened city, panic reigned in mud 
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huts of the poor and fortress-like homes 
of the wealthy. The Emir Seiful Islam, 
warlike heir to the throne, mobilized 
civilian inhabitants and was ready to 
die in defense of the capital. 

But his father, the savage-looking 
Imam Yahya, preferred surrender. 
Making no effort, apparently, to stand 
a siege, he sued for peace and meekly 
accepted the undisclosed terms of an 
armistice imposed by the victorious 
Wahabis. 

Ibn Saud had directed his forces by 
wireless from a marble palace at Taif, 
high in the Hejaz Mountains. He took 
time out to give his old friend and 
adviser, Harry St. John Philby, an in- 
terview for The London Daily Mail. 
“I have never envisaged territorial 
expansion, and I have never desired to 
conquer Yemen,” he was saying, when 
a dark-skinned secretary dashed in 
with a wireless dispatch from the 
front. 

“T am honestly convinced,” he went 
on piously, “that the collapse of 
Yahya’s opposition is divine judgment 
. . . The will of God alone has deter- 
mined the present course of events.” 

* 


INDIA: Assassins’ Shots Miss 
British Governor of Bengal 


Every Spring Sir John Anderson, 
British Governor of Bengal, moves his 
seat of government from sweltering 
Calcutta to Darjeeling, the beautiful 
hill station that lies within view of the 
world’s highest peak, Mt. Everest. 

Last week, surrounded by the pomp 
and armed guards that accompany His 
Britannic Majesty’s officials in India, 
the Governor, lately arrived in the hills, 
drove out to a Darjeeling suburb, Le- 
bong, for the races. When the horses 
swept past the stand in the Governor’s 
cup event, Sir John and his only daugh- 
ter, Mary, stood up in excitement. Im- 
mediately four Bengalis leapt toward 
them, firing revolvers. 

The bullets went wild, injuring an 
Indian woman. The British Superin- 
tendent of Police shot back from the 
Governor’s box and killed one of the 
assassins. Police and civilians seized 
the others. 

Sir John has been the object of many 
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attacks, including two bomb outrages 
last Summer. As Governor of Bengal 
he presides over the worst hotbed of 
terrorist attacks in the empire. Chit- 
tagong, scene of notorious raids, is in 
his domain. So is Midnapore, where 
armed guards must hover near officials 
even on the tennis courts. Yet assas- 
sins there killed three district magis- 
trates in 30 months. 

The Bengalis, whose attempts mean 
certain death for themselves, respond 
to impassioned revolutionary appeals 
to Young India: ‘First and last spread 
terror. Make this unholy government 
impossible. Hide like invisible shad- 
ows of doom, and rain death upon the 
alien bureaucracy. Ye comrades, will 
you not come and lay down your lives 

.. at the altar of your Motherland?” 


CANADA: Alberta Fugitive, Gone 
Straight, Freed by Cummings 


A Jasper, Alberta, contractor, 
James Fahey—in police records he was 
called Frank Grigware—last week was 
busy making alterations in the local 
store. He was nervous. He awaited 
news from Washington. 

Finally a message came through 
which caused him to put down his tools 
and climb a pine-clad hill to his home. 
He went to his sick wife and told her 
what he had heard. Then he told his 
three children. 

Attorney General Cummings in far- 
away Washington had announced that 
the United States would drop its plan 
to extradite Frank Grigware, who was 
convicted of robbing a mail train at 
Omaha, Neb., in 1909, and escaped 
from Leavenworth the following year. 


Grigware, his name changed to Fahey, 
had fled to Canada and in the course 
of years had earned the respect of fel- 
low-citizens in Jasper. When it was 
discovered Fahey and Grigware were 
one, townsfolk rallied to his defense. 

Officials at Washington explained: 
“We don’t think it would serve any 
useful purpose to put Grigware back in 
Leavenworth.” 


FRANCE: Royalists Recall “Five 
Shots; Attack Mme. Caillaux 


An old political feud awoke last week 
in Paris to shatter the artistic calm of 
the Louvre, break up a lecture, and 
cause slight injury to the woman lec- 
turer. Twenty young Camelots du Roi 
(Royalist enthusiast) burst into the 
hall and dashed up the aisle. Fists 
flew around the Grecian profile of Ma- 
dame Joseph Caillaux, wife of the Radi- 
cal Socialist ex-Premier (now Sena- 
tor). Hands clutched at her massive 
crown of dark hair to drag her from 
the speaker’s platform. Her art talk 
ended before it began. 

The passions which flamed were first 
roused in 1914 when her husband was 
waging a political comeback. As Pre- 
mier in 1912—later he was convicted of 
treason—he had been attacked for too 
great sympathy with Germany in con- 
troversies over Morocco. The conserva- 
tive newspaper, Le Figaro, led the fight 
against his return to power. 

Madame Caillaux called on its editor, 
Gaston Calmette. Admitted to his pri- 
vate office, she whipped out a pistol 
from her muff and fired five shots into 
his body. At her trial for murder she 
testified that Calmette’s attacks on 
her husband, which included publica- 
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tion of a love letter Caillaux wrote her 
when he was still married to a previ- 
ous wife, left her no course but to 
shoot. The jury decided on acquittal 
after less than an hour’s deliberation. 
Conservatives were outraged. 

Since then Madame Caillaux has 
lived in seclusion, but her five shots 
still rang in Royalist ears. Her ap- 
pearance on the lecture platform made 
those echoes ring louder. 

As a Louvre lecturer, Madame Cail- 
laux had no pistol in her muff. De- 
fenseless, she was bruised and battered 
by the mob. Police swarmed in, 
clubbed the disturbers, and collared 
two. These they marched out of the 
Louvre into jail. 
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DARROW: Tender-Hearted Cynic 
And Fixture of American Law 


Another sign of the nation’s upturn 
is that Clarence Darrow is on one of 
his peculiarly cool and deadly ram- 
pages again. 

As foreman of a kind of govern- 
mental grand jury to tell the adminis- 
tration how the NRA is working, he 
has brought in a report saying it’s 
doing perfectly terribly. Last week 
Washington sat forward nervously to 
see how many holes that particular 
bomb would tear in New Deal pave- 
ments. Meantime Mr. Darrow sat 
back, hitched his fingers in under his 
gallus straps, and looked on with that 
amazing mixture of cynicism, compas- 
sion, and incredibly brilliant intelli- 
gence that is his character. 

This world has contained Clarence 
Darrow for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury—and two years to boot. It’s 
hard for many Americans in it to 
imagine the scene without him. It’s 
impossible to run over the list of 
legalistic uproars over the rights of 
man in this country without encoun- 
tering his name. 

He is as American as a Coca-Cola 
sign or the Ohio town of Kinsman 
where he was born. He always looks 
—decade after exciting decade—about 
the same: a hulking figure, thin hair 
arranged to look like the top of a hay- 
stack in a gale, the frowning, criss- 
eross lined face of a Scrooge and the 
quiet, knowing old grin of the sort of 
man office associates would call Pop. 

Darrow read Henry George’s “Prog- 
ress and Poverty” at an early age and 
never got over it. He is a romantic 
libertarian, and he has passed up few 
chances to battle for his causes, no 
matter what the consequences to him- 
self. He has been called everything 
from a scoundrel to the much prettier 
sounding “philosophical anarchist.” He 
has had all kinds of jobs, from being 
general counsel for the Chicago & 
North Western Railway to serving in 
the Illinois Legislature. 

He defended Debs in the face of the 
hysterical anti-Socialist ructions of the 
1890s, the McNamara brothers charged 
with dynamiting The Los Angeles 
Times, and—while pretty close to 
death from sickness himself—defended 
“Big Bill” Haywood of Industrial 
Workers of The World fame. Haywood 
was charged with playing a part in 
the murder of a former Governor of 
Idaho. The prosecutor in that case was 
a young Idahoan, a future Senator 
called William E. Borah. The event 
was quite a duel. Darrow won. 

Darrow had the time of his life op- 
posing another celebrity, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, during the almost medie- 
val shenanigans of the monkey trial 
at Dayton, Tenn. That was the time 
Darrow—he is an agnostic, of course 
—asked Bryan about his belief that 
the snake crawled on its belly in the 
Garden of Eden. “How do you sup- 
pose the snake walked before he got 
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Decade After Exciting Decade Mr. Darrow Looks About the Same 


down on his belly?” the impious Dar- 
row wanted to know. 

Darrow’s father was a clergyman 
who had turned atheist and carpenter. 
Young Clarence decided to take up 
law because he thought lawyers 
seemed to make a lot of money with- 
out doing much work. But later he 
often gave up his most profitable law 
jobs to defend the weak and the op- 
pressed who seemed to need him. 

Darrow is no bright and chipper 
optimist. He has dolorously observed 
that ‘‘on the whole life is not worth 
while” and that life’s most satisfac- 
tory part is “the time spent in sleep.” 
But he believes that so iong as he is 
alive he must do what he can to lessen 
the sufferings of those around him. 

Personal friends say there is no finer 
companion than Clarence Darrow. He 
likes to sit around and talk by the 
hour, saying gloomier and gloomier 
things and having a better and better 
time. Though a violent wet, an oc- 
casional whisky sour will do him for 
refreshment. The unspelled out middle 
initial of his name stands for Seward, 
after Lincoln’s Secretary of State, 
whom Darrow’s father admired when 
Seward was Senator. 

Someone once figured out that Dar- 
dow had been on the defense in about 
2,000 cases, that he had not been paid 
in more than half of them, and that 
he had saved at least sixty men from 


capital punishment. He is always 
threatening to retire, always planning 
to devote his life to serener pursuits 
than law. He likes authorship, and 
has written some bocks: “Resist Not 
Evil” (there’s the Darrow touch), a 
novel; “Farmington,” an autobiograph- 
ical story of his youth; “Persian 
Pearl,” a book of essays; “Crime, Its 
Cause and Treatment,” and ‘“‘The Story 
of My Life.” 

In 1879 Darrow was married to Miss 
Jessie Ohl. They had one child, Paul. 
In 1897 they were divorced, and a few 
years later Darrow married Miss Ruby 
Hamerstrom, a newspaper woman. 

When he really gets going on what 
he thinks of the world he makes re- 
marks that would raise bristles on 
Torquemada’s neck. On his seventy- 
sixth birthday last year he held up a 
full wine glass and said: “Congratu- 
late me on not having to stay in this 
fool world much longer.” And, cheer- 
ily: “Immortality is still a myth. But 
I am not a sad man on that account. 
Just because I don’t believe I’m going 
to live in another world and have 
wings is no reason to be sad.” As for 
man: “Man is no different, by and 
large, from the days when he cracked 
down on a saber-toothed tiger with a 
tomahawk.” 

Last week it was not a saber-tooth 
this grand old man of American law 
cracked down on, but General Johnson. 
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INSULL: Prodigal in Jails and 


Courts of Former “Empire” 


As a crack Pennsylvania flyer sped 
him toward Chicago and the courts he 
dodged for two years, Samuel Insull, 
deposed utilities czar, rose last week 
from his drawing-room berth and de- 
manded a newspaper. “Insull Faces 
$200,000 Bail,” he read. 

“Well, well,” muttered the 74-year- 
old prisoner. “This old carcass is 
worth something after all.” 

Though it was scarcely 8 A.M. when 
his train snorted into Union Station, a 
crowd 3,000 strong awaited him. Flash- 
light guns boomed and lights flared. 
Insull slowly walked along the train- 
shed and through the lobby, surround- 
ed by his son (see cover), his cus- 
todian Burton Y. Berry, newspaper 
men, and a cloud of Federal agents. 

“Poor old man,” said some of the 
spectators. “I feel sorry for him.” 

“Damn old man! Take _ people’s 
money,” screamed an aged Italian 
woman. 

As Insull and escort stepped toward 
automobiles, a Greek broke through 
the police cordon, then fell under a 
police nightstick. 

“I just wanted to shake hands and 
wish him luck,” said the brow-bumped 
victim. 

At the Federal courthouse, the 
automobiles dived into a _-tunnel. 
Freight elevators whisked Insull and 
his party to the eighth-floor office of 
Marshal H. C. W. Laubenheimer, where 
the prisoner entered and collapsed into 
a chair, then staggered to a couch. 
But 30 minutes later he entered the 
court room where Federal Judge John 
P. Barnes waited to fix bail. 

In ten minutes United States At- 
torney Dwight H. Green reviewed the 
history of the two years since the In- 
sull utilities crashed, and the magnate 
began his game of hare and hounds 
with the government. The. United 
States, said Mr. Green, had gone to 
great expense to bring Insull back to 
face Illinois’s embezzlement charges 
and its own charges of mail fraud and 
violation of Federal bankruptcy laws. 
Insull had persistently tried to escape, 
and his mode of living abroad showed 
him well able to post the requested 
$200,000. 

Mr. Green was answered by Floyd 
E. Thompson, young Insull’s lawyer, a 
former State Supreme Court justice. 
Mr. Insull, he said, had not fled but 
had left to avoid embarrassing new ad- 
ministrators of his bankrupt compan- 
ies. The demanded $200,000 bond— 
highest in Chicago and possibly the en- 
tire country’s legal history—was un- 
reasonable. But Judge Barnes brusque- 
ly ordered it set at that figure, and In- 
sull, unable to post it and purple with 
rage, was led from court to Cook coun- 
ty jail. 

There he was fingerprinted, relieved 
of his possessions ($15 and “a piece of 
the true cross”, and asked all the usual 
questions except: “What is your crim- 








inal specialty?’ The prison doctor ex- 
amined him, confirmed his family phy- 
sician’s diagnosis of incipient diabetes 
and a sclerotic heart, and ordered his 
cigar allowance cut from a dozen to 
two a day. Then the old man was 
taken to the hospital ward where, clad 
in a maroon, dragon-embroidered dress- 
ing gown and white silk pajamas, he 
occupied a bed next to George Rogal- 
ski, 13-year-old boy accused of mur- 
dering a 2-year-old baby. , 

There he stayed, reading the next 
to the last installment of an E. Phillips 
Oppenheim serial in The Saturday 
Evening Post and “mooching” cigars 
from fellow prisoners. He received re- 
porters hunched in a wheel chair, the 
one used by Dr. Alice Lindsay Wyne- 
koop during her recent murder trial. 

Meanwhile, after vain attempts to 
get the bail lowered, Samuel Insull Jr. 
and Attorney Thompson “shopped 
around” for the $200,000. By Friday, 
when the old man was arraigned in 
Federal Court, they had found it. So, 
after charging the government with 
“shanghaing” him in Turkey and re- 
fusing to plead to the charges against 
him, Insull posted his bond and went 
free. 

His next stop was at the State court 
to put up $50,000 bail. This was sup- 
plied by admirers, only one of whom 
knew him personally. Then, in a room 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, given him free 
because of his onetime generosity, he 
visited with his family, and awaited 
arraignment in Federal Court Tuesday 
and in State court Wednesday—only 
court room appearances at present 
scheduled until he comes up for Fed- 
eral trial. 


MELLON: Grand Jury Refuses 
To Indict Former Secretary 


Just after 10 A.M. one day last week, 
a grand jury of clerks, mechanics, 
farmers, and laborers, dressed in Sun- 
day best, walked solemnly into a 
crowded Pittsburgh court room. Af- 
ter them strode Federal Judge R. M. 
Gibson, who looked at a portfolio. 

“Gentlemen, are these your find- 
ings?” he inquired, glancing at the 
topmost sheet. Foreman William Bee- 
son, middle-aged bank clerk, flushed 
and gesticulated as 200 persons in the 
little room watched him in hushed si- 
lence. 

“They are,” he said finally. 

So ended the government’s attempt to 
indict Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury under three Presidents, for 
income tax evasion. After hearing five 
witnesses and deliberating five hours, 
the grand jury had scrawled “not a 
True Bill” across the face of records 
the government had been collecting for 
a year. All had been submitted to 
show that on his 1931 return Mr. Mel- 
lon had deducted two stock sale losses 
which were “Wholly false, untrue, and 
fraudulent.” 

Mr. Mellon, the government claimed, 
should have paid taxes on $7,767,173. 
He reported an income of only $5,552,- 
874. Thoughtful persons realized Mr. 
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Mellon did not know what his income 
or income tax was. An office force of 
several bookkeepers and accountants 
make out his returns, and he is always 
advised by counsel. Justice Department 
agents, he said, passed on the disputed 
1931 return. 

“I am, of course, gratified,” he stated 
when, he heard of the grand jury’s re- 
fusal to indict him. “The fact that the 
grand jury reached a sound conclu- 
sion, notwithstanding the unusual 
methods pursued in my case, is proof 
of the good sense and fairness of the 
American people.” 

Mr. Mellon had previously com- 
mented on those “unusual methods.” 
The Attorney General, he charged three 
days before the grand jury met, sought 
criminal prosecution without first al- 
lowing him to thrash out the dispute 
before the Board of Tax Appeals, cus- 
tomary recourse in such cases. Al- 


most universally, after the ‘decision, - 


newspaper editorials agreed that Mr. 
Mellon had a right to be indignant. 

In Washington Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings said no further 
action would be taken, but remarked 
on “these highly improper assertions” 
made by Mr. Mellon “so as to be cur- 
rent while the grand jury had his case 
under consideration.” Mr. Cummings 
was accused of political persecution. 

Yet in the Mellon case, in the charges 
against former Mayor James J. Walk- 
er and Thomas S. Lamont which still 
await grand jury action, and in the 
case settled out of court which forced 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers’ law- 
yer, Thomas L. Sidlo, to pay added tax, 
Washington saw the beginning of a 
Treasury Department campaign. The 
department, it is thought, hopes that 
fear of grand jury investigations will 
end a profitable game. Lawyers who 
play it assist clients in making ques- 
tionable deductions. Clients may then 
compromise with the government for 
less than the proper amount of tax. 


IMPRISONED: Two Leas Lose 
Long Legal War for Freedom 


Brass bands played and crowds ap- 
plauded sixteen years ago when Col. 
Luke Lea returned from the war to 
Nashville, Tenn. Last week machine 
guns replaced bands and none in the 
crowd cheered when Colonel Lea and 
his 26-year-old son Luke Jr. left 
Nashville for a North Carolina prison. 

Convicted three years ago of de- 
frauding the Asheville (N.-C.) Central 
Bank and Trust Co. of more than 
$1,300,000, father and son ended their 
long fight against imprisonment only 
after a fourth unsuccessful appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. Two 
weeks ago Monday the nation’s highest 
court brusquely ordered them to jail. 

Patrician-born, Luke Lea first 
bounded into the limelight at 27. He 
wrested away the chairman’s gavel 
during the 1905 Democratic State con- 
vention, and forced the party to nom- 
inate Malcolm R. Patterson for Gov- 
ernor. That was the first of a long 
series of coup-d’etats which earned 
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him the title of “Maker of Governops.” 
Six years later he was the youngest 
man in the United States Senate. De- 
feated for renomination in the first 
direct Senatorial primaries of 1915, he 
never again held office. 

Then he went to war, earned his com- 
mission, and, after the Armistice, 
nearly succeeded in a weird plot to 
kidnap the exiled Kaiser as a Christ- 
mas present for President Wilson. 
Therefore the bands played when he 
came home. 

From then on his career was a 
meteoric dash to power. In rapid suc- 
cession he swept banks and three 
newspapers (The Nashville Tennes- 
sean, Knoxville Journal and Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal) into the Lea 
maw. Then came the 1929 crash and 
subsequent failure of his financial ally, 
Rogers Caldwell. 

Bank failures and the Asheville trial 
were the result. Sentenced to from 
six to ten years in the penitentiary 
(Luke Jr. was given only a two-to- 
four year sentence or $25,000 fine and 
costs), he and his son fought the con- 
viction on the ground that they should 
not have been tried in North Carolina 
for offenses committed when they were 
outside that State. But the three- 
year fight was finally lost. 

Colonel Lea and his son last week 
became No. 29,408 and No. 29,409 in 
Central Prison at Raleigh. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Danny Ahearn, 
Gangster Author, Overshoots 


“Listen,” said Danny Ahearn, late of 
Hollywood, now of the Tombs Prison, 
New York. ‘When I walk out of here 
Friday a free man, I’ll be taking two 
finished manuscripts.” But he spoke 
too soon. 

Danny was an East Side boy, a pal 
of the gangster “Legs’ Diamond, an 
inmate of a reformatory, author of 
“How to Commit Murder—and Get 
Away with It,” and adviser extraor- 
dinary to film magnates contemplat- 
ing production of gangster pictures. He 
was arrested last week on charges of 
swindling a Mr. Henry Schiengold of 
$200. He explained that he had just 
introduced a guy to Schiengold “and it 
seems he promoted Schiengold for 200 
smackers.” 

“It’s a bum rap they’ve indicted me 
on and they won’t be able to hold me 
much longer,” he said, taking up pen- 
cil and paper to start opuses entitled 
“Think Twice” and “Prisoner of Love.” 

But by Friday Danny had “thought 
twice.” He pleaded guilty to attempted 
larceny. 


PETITIONED: The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in Washington, by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, pianist and former Pre- 
mier of Poland, for a redetermination 
of a $4,101 income-tax claim against 
him. The pianist is irked by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau’s refusal to al- 
low a deduction of $61,000 paid for a 
statue of Woodrow Wilson he presented 
to Posen, Poland. 
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WALKER CUP: Scottish Bunkers 
And Fog Conquered by U. S. 





Bunkers and Boston are still fatal to 
the British. Like Red-coats disastrous- 
ly scrambling up and down Bunker 
Hill in 1775, British Walker Cup play- 
ers last week-end climbed in and out 
of bunkers and traps of St. Andrews, 
Scotland. The man from _ Boston, 
Francis Ouimet, the team’s captain, 
marched his Americans steadily down 
the fairways to a lop-sided triumph. 
The score was 914 matches to 2%. 

Even in the two-ball foursomes, a 
popular British game in which partners 
alternate shots, most of the United 
States victories came easily. The one 
exception was the topnotch scoring of 
the Scottish pair, Eric McRuvie and 
Jack McLean, who out-golfed Ouimet 
and George Dunlap Jr. 4 and 2. 

Ouimet, Dunlap, Johnny Goodman, 
Lawson Little, Johnny Fischer, and 
Gus Moreland, all won their 36-hole 
singles matches with shots to spare. 
Max Marston, shooting 80 golf, let Tony 
Torrance earn the only British singles 
victory 4 and 3. Jack Westland of 
Chicago floundered on the last two 
holes and gave McRuvie a tie. 

Little’s match with Cyril Tolley 
promised thrills, and many spectators 
braved wet weather to follow it. Both 
are known to be the longest driving 
amateurs of the day. With toes pi- 
geoned in, Tolley used a sixteen-and-one- 
half ounce driver and took swipes at 
his little pellet that were reminiscent 
of Babe Ruth’s most herculean lunges. 
But Little was timing his shots per- 
fectly with a fourteen-and-one-half 
ounce club, and his consistent length 
of more than 300 yards left Tolley far 
in the rear. The rotund Britisher 
pressed, got wilder and wilder, and fi- 
nally lost 7 and 5. 

Old timers around St. Andrews were 
quick to remind visitors that neither 
Little, Tolley, or any other modern can 
equal the slugging power of a Victor- 
ian golfer, Capt. Ted Blackwell. Driv- 
ing to the home hole he once socked 
one of the solid gutta percha balls on- 
to the clubhouse steps, 360 yards away. 

Genial in defeat, the Britishers of- 
fered a full supply of stories to their 
American friends. Here in 1858 a 
flowing-whiskered man, Allan Robert- 
son, scored a 79 with a feather ball, 
the first time 80 was ever broken. Here 
eleven years later young Tom Morris, 
the Bobby Jones of his day, shot a 77 
with the old gutty ball. 

St. Andrews galleries, mostly com- 
posed of local fans, form a link with 
the ancient days. Townspeople still 
come out to watch like picnickers, 
bringing dogs, children, and food. Oc- 
casionally a youth sputters his way 
around the course on a motorcycle. 

Today golf architects call St. An- 
drews a. cow pasture. Everything is 
wrong about the layout. The huge 
greens are two in one, and they slope 
away from pitch shots. Traps are 
hidden in unexpected spots, penalizing 
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good drivers unfamiliar with the 
course. Twice during the round, the 
line of flight is directly across the fair- 
way of another hole. 

At the moment our victorious Walker 
Cup players are more concerned with 
the future than the past. The British 
Amateur match-play championship at 
Prestwich starts May 21. This coveted 
prize has been won by only three 
Americans, Walter Travis, Jess Sweet- 
ser, and Bobby Jones. 


MOTOR BOATS: 18 Out of 66 
Finish Albany-New York Race 


There was no fog last Sunday, and 
the Hudson River was calm as a lake, 
yet fewer drivers than ever in the his- 
tory of the Albany to New York out- 
board marathon reached the finish at 
the Colonial Yacht Club. Somewhere 
along the course all but 18 of the 66 
starters got lost, tipped over, or ran 
aground on shoals. 

Trying to keep up with the power- 
fully motored leaders, some of the 
smaller boats hit too fast a pace and 
died of engine trouble. Some drivers 
sought to make up distance short-cut- 
ting through shallow water. They hit 
rocks and ripped the bottoms out of 
their boats. 

Charles Johnson, an amateur, tore 
along at an average speed of 44:2, 
stopping once for refueling at Pough- 
keepsie. Though he coasted to victory 
with no rival in sight, his time of just 
22 seconds under 3 hours for the 132\4- 
mile distance set a new record for the 
Class C type boat he was driving. This 
was his first Albany-New York mara- 
thon, and he admits he was lucky to 
win. He is only 23 and hasn’t had 
much experience on the water. Once 
he peeked at his motor and happened 
to look up just in time to swerve, mis- 
sing a huge log. 

High above the contestants all 
through the race hummed an airplane. 
Over the edge of the cockpit peered 
the silver head of Gar Wood, owner- 
driver of the world’s champion speed- 
boat, watching his 16-year-old son 
make good progress down below. 

At Bear Mountain Bridge, young 
Wood’s motor sputtered and stopped. 
He spent fifteen precious minutes get- 
ting it going. Even so he ended up in 
ninth place and discovered he was the 
winning amateur of the Class A divi- 
sion. This apparently satisfied the 
Gray Fox who, with ruddy face proud- 
ly beaming, descended from the clouds 
to see the cups presented. 


PREAKNESS: Plan Askew; Mrs. 
Sloane’s Wrong Horse Wins 


Bobby Jones, golfer, was never 
scolded for winning a tournament. But 
last Saturday Bobby Jones, jockey, 
roused the ire of his employer, Mrs. 
Isabel Dodge Sloane, by riding High 
Quest to first place in the Preakness 
Race at Pimlico, Md. 

Mrs. Sloane ran two horses, and she 
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“Youth Greets the Worker and the Leader,” Emblazoned 
on Royal Palace, Berlin, and Saluted by 100,000 
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wanted the other one to win. It was 
Cavalcade, who took the Kentucky 
Derby a week ago last Saturday. If 
he would win the Preakness, she knew 
his name would be listed with Sir Bar- 
ton, Gallant Fox, and Burgoo King, 
the only double victors of the two great 
races for three-year-olds. 

Jones on High Quest was to help 
Garner win on Cavalcade. But plans 
went wrong. 

At the start Jones set a dizzy pace, 
apparently intending to tire the field so 
that Garner could bring Cavalcade 
through with one of his famous sprints 
down the stretch. Still according to 
plan, as the field turned for the final 
dash, Jones obediently rode High Quest 
to the outside, leaving plenty of room 
for Cavalcade. 

Then trouble started. To Jones’s 
dismay, not Cavalcade, but Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt’s Discovery pounded for- 
ward. Cavalcade was behind, starting 
his sprint a shade too late. The jockey. 
hesitated, then pushed High Quest for- 
ward. He looked back. Discovery 
would not be shaken off; Cavalcade was 
not in sight. 

Too late the great Derby winner 
emerged, passed the second horse, and 
drew abreast of his stable mate. It 
was the moment for Jones to slacken 
pace, but rattled and uncertain whether 
Discovery had faded and it was really 
Cavalcade now pounding at his elbow, 
he failed to do so, and High Quest 
crossed the line the winner by inches. 

Time clocks recorded that High 
Quest traveled the mile and three-six- 
teenths in 1:581/5, the fastest in 
Preakness history. Mrs. Sloane, got 
first prize, $25,175, and second prize, 
$2,500. But Cavalcade failed to join 
the list of immortal three-year-olds. 


. 
SPORT SHORTS: Alice Marble 


Sizes up a Pair of Queens 


Alice Marble, 20-year-old Amazon of 
America’s Wightman Cup tennis team, 
is adept at reading royal minds. En 
route from San Francisco to Europe 
last week, she offered New York re- 
porters free opinions about two famous 
Queens. 


One was Mrs. Helen Wills Moody 
(see cover), voluntarily retired fem- 
inine monarch of the tennis courts. 
“Helen,” said Miss Marble, “will never 
play again. She has a serious chipped 
vertebra.” 


Mrs. Moody heard the report in 
California and replied: “I always seem 
to hear about myself from points miles 
from me. I am quite sure it will not 
be long before the doctors let me play 
again. I like tennis too much to give 
it up entirely at this stage of life.” 


Miss Marble also spoke for Queen 
Mary of England. Adopting a milk- 
maidish pose of purity, Miss Marble 
admitted she probably wouldn’t wear 
shorts at Wimbledon because “Queen 
Mary would not like me if I did.” 

Other thoughts Miss Marble ex- 
pressed last week were that marriage 
and tennis don’t mix, that flying is 
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great fun. Her life’s ambition is to 
be a high-salaried radio singer. 

R. Norris WiiuiaMs: When the Ti- 
tantic sank, he went down with her 
and later was picked up by a lifeboat. 
Recently Hans Nusslein was hired as 
coach of the United States Davis Cup 
team, and fans wondered if Williams, 
the captain, was to be submerged 
again, this time in a broth of too 
many cooks. But Sam Hardy, veteran 
ex-captain, explained: 

“Nusslein is only the work-horse for 
the team. He has been engaged chiefly 
because he can stand on a court for 
ten punishing hours, all the while be- 
ing in complete control of the ball. If 
Shields or anyone else needs backhand 
practice he can keep hitting the ball 
to that side of the court regardless of 
the returns. Williams will direct and 
advise, and you can take it from me, 
his word will be law. He is in sole 
charge.” 


Tommy Hircucock Jr.: Entirely re- 
covered from the brain concussion he 
suffered last Summer in the East-West 
matches, he is apparently ready for a 
season of pugnacious polo. To get in 
condition he spent two or three days a 
week during the past Winter boxing 
with Joe Fritton, his trainer. With 
luck he hopes to regain his position as 
the game’s best player which he held 
for a dozen years. 

His return to the saddle raises hopes 
that in September the East will avenge 
last year’s defeat by the West. It 
also puts a problem up to Cecil Smith 
and Elmer J. Boeseke Jr., the two 
Western stars now ranked at the top 
with Hitchcock at ten goals. They will 
have to maintain a dizzy speed to stay 
with the veteran goal shooter. 

JEAN Pusite: Last Winter delighted 
hockey crowds called him the ugliest 
player on steel. The Ranger substitute 
pleased customers by leading many in- 
formal brawls in the penalty box and 
around the cages after the referee’s 
whistle had blown. But he was such 
a clumsy puck chaser that Lester Pat- 
rick, manager, finally fired him. 

Pusie returned to a calling of his 
youth, wrestling. This earned him 
little money. Now he aspires to a box- 
ing career. He is following a diet of 
frogs legs and pea soup, a mixture 
which he believes will make him 
strong, yet keep him thin. 

Ciem Loucuuin: Once a dirt farmer, 
he will now direct a’ group of athlete. 
who do their digging in the ice. Major 
Frederick McLaughlin, owner of the 
Chicago Black Hawks, world’s hockey 
champions, signed Loughlin to fill the 
managerial job recently vacated by 
Tommy Gorman. The new manager 
spent last Winter steering a minor 
Canadian hockey team to a league 
championship. a 


Betty Jameson: This 15-year-old 
Dallas high school girl gets 90’s on her 
report card and about the same scores 
on a golf course. She took time off 
from her studies last week to win the 
Southern Women’s Championship. 
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WAR DEBTS: Nations Eye the Johnson Bill 


Bitterly With Instalment Day ‘Around the Corner” 


What newspapers love to call “diplo- 
matic circles’ were dizzy last week 
over the question of war debts. For- 
eign Ambassadors and Ministers hur- 
ried to the State Department in Wash- 
ington. European newspapers threw 
brickbats across the Atlantic. Spokes- 
men shouted. 

Passage of the Johnson Bill last 
month and a recent ruling on its pro- 
visions by Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings fanned the smoldering em- 
bers of this international issue into 
flame again. Instalment paying day was 
around the corner. June 15, thirteen 
nations will owe the United States a 
total of $174,647,439. Little Finland is 
the only country which has paid instal- 
ments in full so far, but some others 
have avoided the odium of default by 
making token payments. 

The Johnson Bill suddenly closed 
American investment markets to na- 
tions which are in default to this gov- 
ernment on debts. They can no longer 
sell securities to or borrow from 
American firms or individuals, al- 
though the act did not prohibit govern- 
mental agencies like the RFC from 
advancing credits. 


Rulings: Attorney General Cummings 
ruled that token-paying nations, such 
as Great Britain and Italy, are not yet 
in default. His ruling implied that coun- 
tries which have skipped some pay- 
ments entirely, like France and Bel- 
gium, were on the blacklist. 

But the Attorney General evaded the 
point as to whether in future token 
payments would be sufficient to keep 
national escutcheons clean. 

Senator Hiram Johnson of California, 
who fathered the bill, was not so eva- 
sive. On the Senate floor last week he 
said that such “moieties” in the future 
“would be simply a fraud, a farce, and 
a delusion ... There will be an end to 
token payments.” 

The angry Senator attacked Great 
Britain. That country, he asserted, 
“boasts to the world that its financial 
condition and position is better than 
that of any other country on the face 
of the earth ... and that not only has 
it balanced its budget but that it has 
a very large surplus to its credit as 
well.” 

Sir John Simon, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, replied “unofficially.” He men- 
tioned “irresponsible commentators on 
the other side of the Atlantic who over- 
look the fact that the argument based 
on our budget surplus is entirely fal- 
lacious for two reasons... 

“The first reason,” Sir John said, “is 
because what lies back of our difficulty 
in connection with these vast interna- 
tional payments is not a question of 
whether a particular country has a 
budget surplus. It is an injury done to 
world trade and world recovery as a 


whole if they contemplate the transfer 
of enormous quantities which, indeed, 
we received in the form of goods but 
which we are asked to pay back in the 
form of money. 

“Secondly, it must be borne in mind 
that in relation to national wealth Brit- 
ish taxation last year was at least 
twice as heavy as the corresponding 
taxation in the United States.” 


Defaults: The scene was set for a 
fine argument. But it was not to be. 
Coldly the American State Department 
settled the issue. Ambassadors and 
Ministers were told that the Johnson 
Bill makes it necessary for the United 
States to regard token payments by 
any nation in the future as defaults. 

Though he has approved the Johnson 
Bill, President Roosevelt had little to 
say. He merely reaffirmed his stand 
that a creditor always will listen to 
proposals from a debtor, and that the 
door is always open for debtor nations 
to present their case and ask for re- 
visions. 

Great Britain has tried this plan, but 
without success. The President and the 
State Department can merely negotiate 
and then send the revision proposals to 
Congress, which alone has the power to 
change the terms of the debt agree- 
ments. 

The British press received the new 
debt imbroglio at first angrily and 
then in a more moderate tone. Britain, 
with foreign investments of more than 
$35,000,000,000, doesn’t want to set an 
example of default to the rest of the 
world. She has escaped this so far by 
token payments. 


Comment: “Highwayman Act by the 
United States” was the banner head- 
line of The Evening Star when it told 
Londoners that partial payments nieant 
defaults. Thig was its ominous sub- 
head: “Pay Up in Full or—;” the omis- 
sion gave the reader a chance to use 
his imagination. 

But this headline disappeared in later 
editions. The press generally contented 
itself with noting that payments in gold 
or dollars was impracticable and that 
American tariffs prevented payment in 
goods. 

“The British Government has already 
waived its claim upon its own debtors,” 
said The London Observer in sterner 
tone. “The simple if unpleasant fact 
is that it is not in democracy nor in 
common sense the practical thing that 
the British people would be the only 
people in the world to go on paying for 
the last World War.” 

Other newspapers sympathized with 
President Roosevelt, noting that elec- 
tion year is no time to stir up the peo- 
ple about war-debt cancellation. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s difficulties at home 
increase,” said The London Sunday Ob- 
server. “Elections fall due in the 
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Autumn. It is not obvious, on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own prospect, why he 
should give an electoral handle to his 
opponents by taking an original line 
about debts.” 

Of the total due June 15, Great Brit- 
ain will owe $85,000,000, France $59,- 
000,000, Italy $14,000,000, and Belgium 
$7,000,000. 
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BACHE: Head of Dome Mines Ltd. 
That Pays an Extra Dividend 


Jules Semon Bache, 73-year-old 
president of Dome Mines, Ltd., de- 
lighted stockholders of the gold dig- 
ging company last week. He an- 
nounced an extra dividend of $1.50 a 
share, in addition to a 50-cent quarter- 
ly dividend. Since 1930 the depression 
has brought only prosperity to his 
company, with profits increasing each 
successive year. 

President Roosevelt helped matters 
last Autumn with his gold-purchase 
policy. Devaluation of the dollar this 
year proved an added windfall. As a 
result, everyone is busy up in South 
Porcupine, Ontario, Canada, where 
Dome Mines are located, midway be- 
tween Hudson Bay and the Great 
Lakes. 

Gold is but one of Mr. Bache’s many 
interests. As head of the banking and 
brokerage firm of J. S. Bache & Co., 
he occupies a key position in Wall 
Street. A network of private wires 
from branches and representatives in 
leading financial centers throughout 
the country converges on his imposing 
New York offices. Here he works in- 
tensively, keeping two secretaries on 
the jump. 

As a director of almost a score of 
companies, Mr. Bache helps guide 
policies of mines, railroads, distilleries, 
silk mills, insurance companies, auto- 
mobile factories, and many other busi- 
nesses. A man of astounding energy, 
he makes snap judgments which usual- 
ly prove correct. An exception was 
his statement, made on his return from 
abroad in 1930, that hard times had 


reached their low ebb in Europe and 
the next turn would be upward. 

He crosses the Atlantic every year, 
combining business with pleasure. 
While abroad, he usually looks up his 
friend, Sir Joseph Duveen, internation- 
al art dealer, to inquire if any ex- 
ceptional paintings are on the market. 
His own collection (he once tried to 
have it insured for $5,000,000) is one 
of the finest privately owned in the 
world, including works by Holbein, 
Titian, Romney, Watteau, and Fragon- 
ard. He is the only private collector to 
possess a Raphael portrait. It cost 
him $600,000 in 1929. 

Visitors at Mr. Bache’s home oc- 
casionally complain of feeling chilly. 
Although a perfect host in other re- 
spects, he likes the temperature of his 
rooms kept at the proper coolness for 
the best preservation of his art treas- 
ures. He is a lively conversationalist, 
plays an excellent game of bridge. 
Among his friends he counts well 
known stage folk, artists, and musi- 
cians. Gilbert Miller, New York and 
London theatrical producer, is his son- 
in-law. 

When weary of the city, he escapes 
to the quiet of his Adirondack lodge, 
Camp Wenonah, or cruises on his 
yacht. In the Winter he journeys to 
his Palm Beach estate, where he en- 
joys playing golf and basking in the 
sunshine. 

At Mr. Bache’s Dome Mines last 
year 546,500 tons of ore were brought 
to the surface and sent to the com- 
pany’s mill to be treated. From this 
was obtained more than $6,000,000 
worth of gold bullion. After all ex- 
penses, the company showed a profit 
for the year of almost $3,900,000. 


I.M.M.: Franklin Has Three-Way 
Frown as Bad News Rolls in 


Across the broad features of Philip 
Albright Small Franklin, 63-year-old 
head of International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co., flitted a frown last week. In 


his rise from office boy to president, he 
has usually got what he wanted, but of 
late fate has turned fickle. To his har- 
bor-view offices at the foot of Broad- 
way, New York, flew bad news from 
two continents. 


Leviathan: First cause of Mr. Frank- 
lin’s frown was the Shipping Board Bu- 
reau’s rejection last week of his plea 
to scrap the United States liner Levia- 
than. As a result, I.M.M. must abide 
by its agreement with the Shipping 
Board and send the big boat plowing 
across the Atlantic for a minimum of 
seven round trips a year. Since May, 
1933, the Leviathan has been restine 
peacefully in the Hudson River. Sched- 
uled sailings last year were canceled 
when the company found that on each 
of her last seven voyages an average 
of $80,000 was lost. 


Mr. Franklin received the news 
sportingly. “I think the Leviathan is 
a good ship,” he said, “but I believe 
the American merchant marine should 
be built up with cabin class ships as 
their main type.” 

The Leviathan will shove off soon for 
Boston, where she will go into drydock 
to have her hull cleaned and interior 
redecorated at a cost of $100,000. With 
her old master, Capt. A. B. Randall, 
on the bridge, she will reenter trans- 
atlantic service June 9, giving employ: 
ment to more than 700 seafarers, in 
cluding stewards, seamen, engine-room 
workers, and officers. 

Launched in Germany as the Vater- 
land of the Hamburg-American Line 
Apr. 3, 1913, the big boat was seized by 
the United States during the World 
War, rechristened the Leviathan, and 
used to transport troops to Europe. In 
less than eleven months she carried 
abroad more than 100,000 soldiers, 4 
per cent of the entire American Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

After the war the Leviathan, then 
second in tonnage only to Britain’s 
Majestic, became Queen of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. With her 48,943 
tons, she ranks sixth today, behind the 
Majestic, Berengaria, Bremen, Rex, and 





UNDERWOOD 


The Leviathan: Queen or White Elephant of the American Merchant Marine? 
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“Why good dancers 
are popular 


Good dancers are good mixers. They make a friendly, favorable im- 
pression on the people they meet. Their assured ease of manner—free 
of any self-consciousness or embarrassment—wins instant acceptance 
for them on any social occasion, No wonder other men and women 
seek their company—find them interesting, and pleasant to be with! 


BY ARTHUR MURRAY 
W orld-Famous Dancing Authority 


Gin dancers are always popular—sure of a good time 














wherever they go! They never have to apologize for not 
doing their full bit to make any party a success. They 
never have to worry over the uneasy feeling that—by sit- 
ting quietly on the sidelines—they put a damper on others. 


The ability to dance well gives poise and self-confidence in the presence of 
strangers. It is a remarkable help in overcoming timidity or awkwardness. 
And dancing is not only fun — it is one of the finest forms of exercise, too! 
Good dancers have discovered the real enjoyment of dancing, of keeping on 
their toes in a sociable, congenial way. 


Is it any wonder that dancing enables you to make friends more easily, and 
that it so often opens the door to important business and social contacts? 


And now it is easy to be an excellent, finished dancer, able to do all the 
newest, smartest steps! For I have developed a remarkably successful new 
method of teaching dancing by mail, so simple that you can learn any of the 
latest steps in one evening — right at home, in the privacy of your own room, 
with or without music — with or without a partner! 


Easy as A-B-C 


No matter how poorly you dance now — no matter if you’ve never been 
on a dance floor in your life — I can teach you to become a graceful, versatile, 
popular dancer in a few enjoyable evenings. 


With my clearly described and fully illustrated lessons you start right at 
the beginning, and easily, naturally progress through the entire field of social 
dancing. You learn to master every step from the simple waltz to the newest, 
smartest steps and all their interesting variations. 


You practice the lessons in your own home whenever you have a few 
minutes of spare time. There is no one to watch and embarrass you. Yet, 
after just a few evenings, you can be able to step on the floor with 
the best dancers of your set — with as much ease and assurance as 
if you had been dancing for years. 





I want to prove that you can become a finished dancer — sought 
after as a partner, welcome everywhere, more interesting to others. 


Many Others Have Learned this Way If you are not delighted with results right from the start, simply 
return the course within five days and your money will be promptly 
I have already taught thousands how to dance by this simple, refunded. 


common-sense method. Young men and women, and married couples, 
who used to stay at home rather than feel out of place at social 
affairs, are now thoroughly enjoying themselves at clubs, parties, 
wherever there is dancing. They make friends more easily — are 
welcome wherever they go, and far more popular than ever before. 


That’s a fair offer, isn’t it? There is nothing you can lose by it 
— and a great deal you can gain. Don’t wait any longer to do 
something about your dancing. You owe it to yourself to clip 
and mail this coupon NOW. Arthur Murray, Studio 68, 7 East 
43rd Street, New York. 

Wouldn’t it be a real asset to you, too? — to know how to De eee eer 
accompany your partner casually to the floor, and without hesita- 
tion, without awkward fumbling, without frowning to catch the 
rhythm of the music, to swing off perfectly into the newest, smartest 
steps of the Fox-Trot, Waltz, Tango! 


I’m so positive that you can become a good dancer, and get your 
full share of pleasure with my help, that I am willing now to send 
you my regular $5.00 course for only $1.98. 


S DAYS’ TRIAL 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 68 
7 East 43rd St., New York 


To prove that I can learn at home to be a good dancer, ye may send me 
your complete course. When postman delivers it to me, I will pay him— 
not’ the regular price of $5.00—but ONLY $1.98, plus few cents postage. 
I understand that if I am not delighted with actual results I may return 
the course within 5 days and my money will be refunded. 








Name .......02+. 
Just mail this coupon, without money, and my complete course 
will be sent you immediately. When it arrives, pay the postman Address... 
only $1.98, plus few cents delivery charges. Then try these easy- 
to-follow lessons of mine for five days. Practice the steps. See for CUD Redesccntiiiipnin State 





yourself how easily you get the swing of each one — how quickly 
you acquire just the right sense of time and rhythm. 


Cc NOTE: Check here if enclosing $1.98 WITH this coupon, in which case 1 
will pay the postage. Same return-refund privilege applies, of course. 
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Europa. With a length of 907 feet, 6 
inches, she would reach the seventy- 
sixth story of the Empire State Build- 
ing if stood on her nose. 


Cunard: Another cause of Mr. Frank- 
lin’s frown was in London. Justice Sir 
Harry Trelawney Eve of the British 
Court of Chancery straightened his 
judicial wig and decided against I.M.M. 
in its suit to restrain the merger of 
Cunard and White Star Lines. I.M.M. 
opposed this industrial wedding be- 
cause it considered the terms unfavor- 
able to the White Star Line, which 
would receive only 38 per cent of the 
merged company’s shares, against Cu- 
nard’s 62 percent. Since the White Star 
still owes I.M.M. $11,000,000 for the 
sale in 1926 of 36 ships—including the 
giants Majestic, Homeric, and Olympic 
—Mr. Franklin and his organization 
feel vitally concerned in the British 
company’s welfare. 

When the merger was announced, 
the British Government offered as a 
wedding present loans up to £3.000,000 
(currently $15,100,000) to help finish 
Cunard’s 73,000-ton super-liner “534,” 
which for two years lay half built in 
the shipyard of John Brown & Sons 
in Clydebank, Scotland. Marching 
back to their jobs to “The Campbells 
Are Coming,” skirled by a band of 
bagpipers, workers gaily resumed ham- 
mering on the vessel’s hull in April. 

Mr. Franklin and his associates, in 
their suit to prevent the merger, dis- 
approved this resumption of work on 
the liner, asserting that when com- 
pleted it would prove not an asset but 
a white elephant. ‘The chances for 
operating the ‘534’ at a profit are very 
remote,” said Sidney J. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the United States Lines, an 
I.M.M. subsidiary. 

The British remain enthusiastic over 
their prospective flagship. Last week 
Queen Mary consented to smash the 
bottle of champagne over its nose next 
Sept. 26, when it slides into the waters 
of the River Clyde, in the presence of 
King George and peers of the realm. 
She will probably christen it ‘Princess 
Elizabeth,” after her granddaughter. 
When finished, it will be the largest 
and fastest liner in the world, capable 
of crossing from Southampton to New 
York in four days flat. 


Investigation: A third cause of Mr. 
Franklin’s frowns was the discovery 
that he had to make a trip to Wash- 
ington. There he will be first to tes- 
tify for his company before Senator 
Hugo Black’s committee investigating 
ocean and air-mail contracts. The air 
mail revelations of this committee led 
to cancellation of aviation companies’ 
contracts in February, and even more 
sensational testimony is expected from 
the new hearings. 

The Senate committee’s investigators 
have been scanning I.M.M.’s books for 
nearly a year. Hearings, originally 
scheduled for early April, were post- 
poned. Two I.M.M. officials, Kermit 
Roosevelt, vice president, and Vincent 
Astor, a director, were then cruising 
on the Nourmahal with President Roose- 
velt. They are expected to take the 
stand after Mr. Franklin tells his story. 








EARNINGS: First-Quarter Survey 
Shows Rich Business Harvest 


Spring buds in the financial field are 
the earnings reports of corporations for 
the year’s first quarter. Not only are 
they often harbingers of the dividend 
weather to be expected during the en- 
suing nine months, but they indicate 
the gains or losses of the corporate 
plants since Spring a year ago. 

A compilation of 1934 first-quarter 
statements show that net earnings per 
share have improved (see table). Fig- 
ures offered by 166 companies, in the 
aggregate, revealed net income of 
$153,814,934, while the same companies 
could show earnings of only $16,180,815 
for the first three months of last year. 
These facts were gathered by the re- 
search department of Eastman, Dillon 
& Co. Though the study includes many 
representative corporations, it was 
necessarily made on a basis of first 
come, first served. ~ 

Man has to eat, and food companies, 
together with some other consumption 
goods industries, have suffered com- 
paratively little from the depression. 
By the same token, their come-back has 
not been spectacular. Fifteen com- 
panies in the food group showed net 
income of $19,898,238 for the first quar- 
ter of 1934, or only about $2,500,000 
above the figure shown for the similar 
period in 1933. 

General Motors was largely respon- 
sible for lifting the semi-durable auto- 
mobile industry out of the rut. Six 
reporting companies in this group 
turned a mere $220,000 for the 1933 
quarter into a healthy profit of more 
than $24,000,000 for this year’s period. 
Some were still in the red. But the 
giant company which produces Buicks, 
Chevrolets and other models brought 
the average up. General Motors 
showed total earnings of $29,300,000 for 
the first three months of this year. 
Chrysler, not included in the compila- 
tion, turned a sizeable deficit into a 
profit of more than $3,000,000. 

Largely due to control of production 
and refining restrictions in the oil in- 
dustry, the group of nine petroleum 
companies staged a revival program in 
the 1934 quarter. Earnings of $4,742,- 








Earnings per Common Share of 
Representative American 
Corporations 





First Quarter 
1934 1933 


General Motors ;.2 ¢. a 
Packard (d).08 (d).08 
Motor Products -40 (d).77 
Otis Elevator (d).17 (d).35 
Du Pont .90 .35 
Union Carbide Carbon .48 -19 
Hercules Powder 1.14 .07 
Penna. Coal & Coke -10 (d).17 
General Electric .14 .08 
Standard Brands .33 -24 
National Biscuit 42 -42 
Proctor & Gamble -59 -B4 
Caterpillar Tractor -42 (d).16 
Lehn & Fink -50 .28 
National Cash Register 17 (d).35 
Tide Water Oil -35 (d).65 
Norfolk & Western 3.47 2.13 
Bethlehem Steel* (d).79 (d)2.31 
U. 8S. Steel* (4)1.52 (d)2.65 
Brooklyn Union Gas 1.55 171 
Amer. Telephone & Tele. 1.77 1.74 


*disregarding preferred dividends in ar- 
rears. (d) deficit. 
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401 compared highly with a deficit of 
$8,174,803 for the last three months of 
1933. Chemicals, which have fared fair- 
ly well during the bad years, also 
forged ahead. The ten reporting com- 
panies showed earnings of $22,192,851 
for 1934, about two and a third times 
the amount shown in early 1933. 

In the heavy industries, or durable- 
goods group, which has been badly hit, 
building, machinery, steel, showed im- 
provement, but railroad equipment lost 
ground. The machinery division, how- 
ever, was the only one able to turn red 
into black figures. 

Severe weather helped the coal com- 
panies and, to a lesser extent, the util- 
ity companies, which also benefited 
from business improvement. The eight- 
een railroads in the compilation report- 
ed net income of nearly $10,000,000 
for the 1934 quarter. For the first 
three months of 1933 their deficit was 
more than $7,000,000. Some, like the 
New Haven, halved their 1933 first- 
quarter deficits. Others, like Pere Mar- 
quette, turned deficits into net income. 


NRA: Service Industries and 
Tiny Ones Get Code Exemption 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Admin- 
istrator, who wanted to corral the 
nation’s 7,000 industries under codes 
of fair competition, has found the task 
too onerous. 

Last week he confirmed a report 
that the NRA will withdraw its codi- 
fication efforts from fields of industry 
“where nothing is sold except service.” 
These include such business ventures 
as beauty shops, hotels, barber shops, 
laundries, and cleaning and dyeing es- 
tablishments, whose competition usu- 
ally lies wholly within their local com- 
munities. 

General Johnson indicated also that 
small or “nuisance” industries might 
find themselves codeless. He mirthfully 
mentioned the pig’s nose-ring industry 
as a case in point, and added insect 
exterminators, and the makers of fly 
swatters, potato chips, and corn-cob 
pipes. 

The clamor of little industries for 
their own codes is “one of the worst 
things around here,” the General said. 
“We are spending 85 per cent of our 
time, effort, personnel, and money on 
about 15 per cent of the problem.” 

This about-face by NRA answers 
criticism which has come from many 
sources. Small manufacturers in many 
industries claim they have suffered 
under rules laid down by large com- 
panies which dominate code authori- 
ties. Price-fixing, they say, works 
hardship on the efficient little fellow 
who could otherwise undersell. 

Other critics maintain that NRA 
has no legal right to impose codes on 
companies which do only an intrastate 
business. The Federal government, 
they say, should concern itself only 
with big industries like oil and steel 
whose products cross State boundaries. 

General Johnson said service indus- 
tries would have to “go back under 
the PRA (President’s Reemployment 
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More Know 





ledge At Your Fingertips 


Than Four Years of College Could Give You—in 





THIS ONE GREAT BOOK 


Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into ONE handy volume! 


Never before has a REAL Encyclopedia been made in 


ONE convenient book. Never 


before has such a vast amount of information in such useful form been offered at this 


incredibly low price. 


A miracle of completeness, of convenience, of economy. 


22,000 


articles covering every branch of human knowledge. The list of subjects which follows 
is far from complete, but it gives you a suggestion of the wonderful scope of this mar- 


A REAL Encyclopedia 
Complete in ONE Volume 


velous book: 


AGRICULTURE 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
Races, Worship 
Superstition 

Marriage 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Egypt. India 
Babylonia : 
Greece, America 


ARCHITECTURE 


Pyramids 
Temples, Tombs 
Skyscrapers 


ASTRONOMY 


Instruments 
Solar System 
Planets, Meteors 


AVIATION 


Airplanes 
Dirigibles 
Air Lines 
Instruments 


BIOGRAPHY 
Scientists 
Statesmen 
Inventors 
Artists 


BIOLOGY 


Evolution 
Heredity, Sex 
Embryology 


BUSINESS 
COMMERCE 
Finance 
Manufactures 
Transportation 
Management 
Accounting 


CHEMISTRY 
Elements 
Compounds 
Formulas 
Processes 

ECONOMICS 


Production 
Consumption 





Capital, Labor 
EDUCATION 


Public 
Industrial 
Universities 
Museums 


ELECTRICITY 


Radio, Television 
Motors 
Dynamos 
Measurements 
Transmission 
Telephony 


ENGINEERING 


Mining 
Bridges, 
Tunnels 
Hydraulics 
Surveying 
Road- Building 


EXPLORATION 
FINE ARTS 


Sculpture 
Painting 
Etching ss 
Wood Carving 
Printing 


FORESTRY 


GAMES AND 
SPORTS 


Contract Bridge 
Baseball 
Football, Golf 


GEOGRAPHY 


Mountains | 
Oceans, Rivers 
Cities 


Dams 


GEOLOGY 


Rocks, Fossils 
Minerals 


Earthquakes 


GOVERNMENT 
Constitutions 
Legislatures 
Administrators 
Judiciary 


Discoveries 
Wars, Alliances 
Revolutions 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 


Diets, Heating 
Plumbing 
Refrigeration 
Leases 


HORTICULTURE 


Landscaping 
Hothouses 
Gardening 
Breeding 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Lighting 
Furniture 
Rugs, Carpets 
Tapestries 


INVENTION 


Airplane 
Automobile 
Oil Burners 
X-Rays 
Wireless 


LAW 


Property, | 
Crime, Civil 
Commercial | 
Administrative 


LITERATURE AND 
DRAMA 


Poetry, Novels 
Satires, Fables 
MANUFACTURING 


Textiles 
Leather, Glass 


Vehicles 
Ceramics 
Steel, Cotton 
Machinery 


MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Calculus 


MEDICINE 


Prophylaxis 
Pathology | 
Therapeutics 
Surgery, Drugs 


MUSIC 


Opera 
Orchestra 
Dance, Sacred 
Instruments 


PHILOSOPHY 
Plato, Spinoza 
Schopenhauer 
Spencer, Dewey 


PHYSICS 


Heat, Light 
Magnetism 
Radioactivity 
Acoustics 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Bones, Muscles 
Nerves 
Circulation 
Respiration 


Brahmanism 

Buddhism 

Judaism | 

Christianity 

Mohammedan- 
ism 


SOCIOLOGY 
Marriage 
Defectives 
Criminals 
Unemployment 
Prostitution 


WORLD WAR 
Alliances 
Campaigns 
Actions 


ZOOLOGY 
Form, Habit 
Reproduction 
Instinct 
Habitat 
etc., etc., etc. 


Have You Ever Seen a Bargain to Equal This? 


The latest and most up-to-date En- 
cyclopedia. Brand new in contents as 
well as manufacture. All information 
based on latest records and statistics. 


Edited by A. H. McDANNALD 
Editor, The Encyclopedia Americana 


22,000 articles, 1,250,000 words, 
over 1,300 pages, 1,160 Illustrations 


—Size 6x9x1°4 Inches 


Handy Thumb-Notch Index 


Durable Linen Binding 


Completely New from Cover to Cover 




















Only 


$9372 






Complete 
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The Scope oj 20 Big Volumes in ONE 


Your Child 


Encyclopedia. 


and clarity and 


it is exactly the 


will use it; 


practical 





This Great Book 


The intelligent child pre- 
fers, and needs an ADULT 
Here, at 
last, is one written with 
such remarkable simplicity 


such convenient form, that 


answerer every school child 
needs. Thousands of par- 
ents are already sharing 
it with their children. 


A Cultural Necessity 
for the Home 


Every member of the family 
the grown-ups 
for its wealth of cultural and 
information; 
children for its easy-to-find, 
easy to understand answers 
to school problems. 


Needs 


made in 


question- 


the 








the coupon. 


Examine It on Approval 


Send No Money 


This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in 
scope, meeting every reference need—yet all in ONE conven- 
ient volume. It is based on a new and practical plan—to 
offer the essential facts on every subject without wasting 
words and space on unnecessary, long-winded discussions. 
That is why it has been possible to cover the range of 
TWENTY big books in ONE convenient volume. No more 
tedious wading through ponderous reference works of many 
volumes. Now the facts you want are quickly found. No 
more long complicated treatises to strain your eyes, tax 
your patience, and waste your time. Now the information 
you need is yours instantly in the fewest, simplest words. 
Think of the saving in time and effort, think of the ease and 
simplicity of getting the knowledge you need! 
shortcut to information you’ve always wanted. Here’s an 
Encyclopedia you can really use. Here’s the biggest value in 
knowledge you’ve ever been offered! 


Here’s the 


You may have this great book for free examination and 
judge for yourself its amazing value. Just sign and send 
The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page 
Modern Atlas will be sent you prepaid. You may either 
return the Encyclopedia and owe nothing or keep it and 
send $1.00 a month until the Special Price of $3.50 has been 
pats. In any case you keep the Atlas free. Mail the coupon 
today. 





postage, 


Name 








e THE 
MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


°* 


ILLUSTRATED 


WISE & CO, 





If you mail the coupon promptly we 
will send you a splendid handy Atlas 
with 32 pages of 4-color maps cover- 
ing the whole world. You may keep 
it free even if you return the Ency- 
clopedia. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


Fees eees esses eee ee ee ee ee See, 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers 
Dept. 648-A, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination, one 
copy of The M 
Atlas of the World. I will either return the Encyclopedia 
to you and close the matter or keep it and send you $1 each 
month until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few cents 
has been paid. 


In any case, the Atlas is to be mine free. 


odern Encyclopedia and the 32-page Modern 
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City 








A few copies bound in decorated Artcraft with 
C] fold edges are available at only 1 more. ‘Chock in 

square at left for this de luxe bindi 
Canadian Orders, $4. Cloth or $5. Arteraft, Post extra. 
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THE KING 
IS IN THE COUNTING HOUSE 


COUNTING UP HIS MONEY. 
\ / 





Pit 
THE QUEEN 
IS IN THE PARLOR 
EATING BREAD AND HONEY. 











BUT IF THEY EVER TRAVEL, 
IT’S CERTAIN THEY WILL GO 








IN 
AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


ON THE FAMOUS (Cand @) 


* 7 * 
THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN .- THE F.F.V. 
The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned 
Trains in the World 

Serving 
Washington + Philadelphia - New York 
Cincinnati + Lexington + Louisville 
Chicago + Detroit - Toledo + Cleveland 
St. Louis + Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond + Norfolk + Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE OHIO 











Agreement) .. . if they want the 
Blue Eagle.” This blanket code is es- 
sentially a gentleman’s agreement 
covering only minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work. It was the 
President’s way of temporarily codify- 
ing business last Fall, while industries 
were fighting their special code bat- 
tles with NRA. 

While NRA was clearing its skirts 
of the “little fellow,” the tumult con- 
tinued about the unfavorable report 
of the National Recovery Review 
Board, headed by Chicago’s eminent 
criminal lawyer, Clarence Darrow (see 


, page 14). 


Created to study effects of codes on 
the small business man, the board 
turned in its opinion several weeks 
ago. But it was not published. 

General Johnson said the unfavorable 
report put him “on the spot” without 
a hearing. He took the blame for its 
suppression, saying he wanted time to 
answer the findings. He expected to 
publish the report this week. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep., N.D.), 
who had originally suggested the 
study, didn’t seem to mind the delay. 
“If the administration had wanted to 
make the Darrow report a best-seller,” 
he said, “it could not have undertaken 
a better course than it has so far.” 


STOCK EXCHANGE: Congress 
Irons out Details of Control 


“Heartiest congratulations, Sena- 
tor!” 

Beneath his shaggy white mustache, 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher (Dem., 
Fla.) smiled happily one afternoon last 
week as colleagues of both parties 
crowded around him, wringing his 
hand. The Senate had just passed, by 
a vote of 62 to 13, his Stock Market 
Regulation Bill, with a rider amending 
the Securities Act of 1933. 

Up in the gallery, Roland Redmond, 
general counsel for the New York 
Stock Exchange, turned to Ferdinand 
Pecora, the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee’s counsel, and remarked sourly that 
the vote of 13 against the measure had 
an “ominous” ring to it. 

Since the House had passed its own 
version of the Stock Exchange Regula- 
tion Bill a week earlier, the two meas- 
ures were sent to conference. There 
are three major differences to be 
smoothed out: 

The House bill has no rider amending 
the Securities Act. 

The Senate bill sets up a new com- 
mission of five members to administer 
the law, while the House assigns this 
job to the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Senate bill leaves the fixing of 
margin requirements to the new com- 
mission, in the case of brokers’ loans, 
and to the Federal Reserve Board, in 
the case of loans by member banks, 
while the House version sets a definite 
standarc| for margins, subject to revi- 
sion by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Senator Fletcher’s rider amending 
the Securities Act has the administra- 
tion’s approval, and aims to ease the 
liability provisions of the original law. 
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Leading banking and business inter- 
ests have long demanded such action, 
asserting that the Securities Act was 
so stringent it impeded national re- 
covery. 

“It is well known,” said Senator 
Elmer Thomas (Dem., Okla.) last 
week, “that because of this’ law the 
issuance of securities has practically 
ceased ... In the year 1928 the cor- 
porations of America issued securities 
and sold them to the extent of $8,000,- 
000,000 In 1929, the year the 
depression struck, they issued $10,000,- 
000,000 of securities . . . Last year, 
1933, the total sum issued was $716,- 
000,000.” 

Many other amendments were pro- 
posed in the Senate, but most of them 
died on the floor. Senator Robert J. 
Bulkley of Ohio suggested one to pro- 
hibit margin trading. ‘There is no 
sound reason why speculation on mar- 
gins should be encouraged by the 
government at all or even permitted,” 
he said. 

“Absolutely,” agreed Senator George 
W. Norris. “This amendment,” he 
continued, “is aimed at curbing the 
greatest gambling institution on earth. 
A poker game is reputable compared 
to what goes on in New York.” 

Senator Huey Long jumped to his 
feet. “Yes,” he drawled, “and this 
amendment only brings stock gam- 
bling up to the level of an alley crap 
game. All it does is make a man use 
his own money.” 

The Senate turned thumbs down on 
the proposal by a vote of 48 to 30. 

Few measures ever evoked such 
frenzied opposition from business or- 
ganizations as the Stock Exchange 
Regulation Bill. 

A firm of New York brokers, Frazier 
Jelke & Co., last week printed the 
Declaration of Independence in full in 
Washington papers. They did it “first 
because legislative and administrative 
tendencies at Washington suggest that 
too few of our elective representatives 
are familiar with the principles enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Second, it seemed timely to 
offer contradiction to the apparent 
‘New Deal’ philosophy that engaging 
in a business for profit is unlawful, 
that criticism of administration poli- 
cies is lese majeste, and that all pro- 
tests against intolerant legislation are 
motivated by greed and selfishness.” 

A few days before the Declaration 
appeared, a group of 28 prominent 
executives had charged the Regulation 
Bill would injure ‘more than 450,000 
firms throughout the land with no 
Wall Street connection.” 

Senator Fletcher snorted. The charge 
he said last week, “is simply a terror- 
istic exaggeration to frighten little 
business into pulling out of the fire 
the chestnuts of big business and the 
New York Stock Exchange.” Refer- 
ring to the 28 authors, he said: ‘The 
only interest they have ever had in 
small business is to swallow it up...” 

But the most graphic expression of 
Wall Street’s feelings toward the im- 
pending legislation was the sale of a 
Stock Exchange seat last week for 
$100,000. This represented a decline of 
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$30,000 in nine days, and a drop of 
$40,000 since Apr. 12. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Unlicensed 
Banks Now 185 as 36 Reopen 


The massive doors of 36 national 
banks, which had been closed since the 
bank holiday of March, 1933, swung 
open last month. 

J. F. T. O’Connor, Controller of the 
Currency, proudly announced: “By the 
close of business Apr. 30, 1934, the 
number of unlicensed. (closed) national 
banks in the United States had been 
reduced to 185, or only 13 per cent of 
the 1,417 national banks which re- 
mained unlicensed on Mar. 16, 1933, 
the first day after the termination of 
the general banking holiday.” 


D. & H.: Leonor F. Loree, 76-year- 
old president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. and grizzled veteran of a 
score of railroad fights, doesn’t believe 
in owning much stock of the company 
he heads. At the annual meeting of 
the D. & H. last week a stockholder 
remarked that the president and four 
other directors held only 31 shares 
among them. 

Mr. Loree replied that he used to hold 
stock of railroads of which he was an 
officer, but that he later changed his 
policy. “I began to see,” he explained, 
“that I was interested in making 
money for myself out of the property, 
so I sold the stock. Since then I have 
never had any stock except qualifying 
shares in any company in which I 
was interested officially. It is difficult 
to discriminate between a man’s inter- 
est as an officer of the company and 
his interest in stock profits for him- 
self.” 


ANNIVERSARY: On the S. S. Washing- 
ton, tied to her dock in the North 
River, 750 men and women ate and 
danced one evening last week to the 
rhythms of Vincent Lopez and his or- 
chestra. Members and guests of the 
New York Produce Exchange were 
celebrating the organization’s fiftieth 
year in its present quarters facing 
Bowling Green and the harbor. Presi- 
dent Samuel Knighton made a speech. 


The venerable tower (225 feet above 
the sidewalk) of the Produce Exchange 
Building was once the second highest 
structure in New York, topped only by 
the Trinity Church spire. The Ex- 
change has the largest trading floor in 
the world, 220 by 144 feet. Here are 
bought and sold wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, flour, meal, hops, hay, straw, 
pork, lard, tallow, cottonseed oil, and 
many other products. 


One section is reserved for a security 
market, the fourth largest in the 
United States, outranked only by the 
New York Stock Exchange, the New 
York Curb Exchange, and the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. The Produce Ex- 
change is the oldest incorporated trad- 
ing market in the country, having re- 
ceived its charter in 1862. 
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RELIGION 


PASSION PLAY: Oberammergau 
Ready for 300th Anniversary 


The inhabitants (2,000) of the little 
town of Oberammergau high in the 
Bavarian Alps last week were hustling 
and bustling. Women sewed, men ham- 
mered at scenery. Artisans bent over 
wood carvings and pottery work they 
hoped tourists would buy. Husky haus- 
fraus in local hotels patted giant Ger- 
man pillows on which they knew tour- 
ists would soon be resting at $5 a 
night. The Passion Play was about 
to open. 

Just 300 years ago the simple Al- 
pine peasants pledged themselves to 
give a play every ten years depicting 
the Passion of Christ if the plague then 
sweeping Europe would spare them. 
The Oberammergau ten-year sched- 
ule doesn’t call for another perform- 
ance until 1940. But as a special mark 
of respect to the three-hundredth an- 
niversary, also to help the flagging 
German tourist trade, an extra per- 
formance was decided upon. 

Many of the 1930 cast will again ap- 
pear in the vast 34-year-old theatre 
which seats 5,272 persons, about the 
size of the Roxy Theatre in New York. 
Herr Alois Lang (see cover), 42-year- 
old wood carver, will play the Christus. 
But new characterizations will be giv- 
en by Fraulein Anni Rutz, daughter of 
the play’s most famous Judas. She 
will take the part of Mary. Hans 
Zwink will play Judas; Klara Mayr, 
pretty 25-year-old girl, will be the re- 
pentant Mary Magdalene. 

All last week Alois Lang _ spent 
daily twenty-minute periods hung by 
leather thongs to a rough wooden cross 
in his home to strengthen his wrists, 
arms, and shoulders for the crucifixion 
scene. This scene, probably the most 
difficult in the play, requires husky 
muscles and iron nerve. It was nerve 
that held one of Lang’s forebears, An- 
ton, on the cross after a thong broke. 
For twenty minutes he clung on a nail 
with his thumb. When taken down he 
was so exhausted, his fellow-actors 
thought the old man dead. 

Despite the solemnity and peasant 
simplicity of the play it has not been 
without humorous aspects this second 
year of Nazi rule. Hitler was re- 
strained with difficulty from rewriting 
the 272-year-old script prepared by 
Benedictine monks. Much persuasion 
was also necessary to keep him from 
demanding that his Bavarian Aryan 
subjects make up like Aryans and not 
Jews for their biblical parts. Finally 
he gave in. But give in he would not 
on the parade question. In Nazi uni- 
form, with apostolic beards and heads 
of hair, the passion players have been 
parading regularly, “heiling’’ Hitler. 

Another Hitler ruling was that this 
year’s cast should not be decided by a 
general town election as has always 
been the custom. Actors were selected 
by the Town Council, augmented by 
a few leading citizens. 

Nazi officialdom in general and Herr 
Esser, Nazi Bavarian Minister, in par- 





ticular have kept a sharp eye on the 
May 21-Sept. 3 performance. In ad- 
dition to booming tourist trade, they 
hope the play will decrease foreign dis- 
like of the new Germany. 

About 250,000 people are expected 
to come down from Munich for the 
show and leave about $1,000,000 be- 
hind. This periodic income, in addi- 
tion to a steady flow of tourist travel 
in playless years, has made the village 
one of the most prosperous in the 
world. All natives live simple lives in 
the height of Bavarian luxury. 

Play profits are divided four ways: 
one-quarter for the next play, one- 
quarter for performers, one-quarter for 
the church, and one-quarter for better 
tourist accommodations. 


ANTI-WAR: Clergy Up in Arms 
On Whether to Fight or Not 


“IT renounce war and never again, 
directly or indirectly, will I sanction or 
support another. I’ll see you in prison 
first.” The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, one of the most eloquent 
speakers in America, was addressing a 
conference of 200 ministers and rabbis 
on “War and Economic Injustice” in 
New York last week. 

The celebrated pastor of the River- 
side Church, built with Rockefeller 
money, spoke in a spirit of “penitent 
reparation” for past errors. “I stimu- 
lated raiding parties to their murderous 
tasks,” he said. “I lied to the unknown 
soldier about a possible good conse- 
quence of the war... The support I 
gave to war is a deep condemnation 
upon my soul.” 

Earlier in the day five clergymen 
who had been chaplains in the World 
War vowed never to serve in such a 
capacity again. Thirty other ministers 
also swore never to perform such a 
service. Norman Thomas, the Social- 
ist’s candidate for President; Kirby 
Page, crusading editor of The World 
Tomorrow, and the Rev. Dr. William 
P. Merrill also spoke in a similar vein. 

Spurred by these champions of peace, 
delegates in several seminar units voted 
overwhelmingly against church parti- 
cipation in a war of any kind. 

When the conservative New York 
Herald Tribune heard these pacifist 
vows it snorted. Under the heading 
“Backward Christian Soldiers” it edi- 
torialized that the vows “might be dis- 
missed as the immature expression of 
misguided sentimentality were it not 
that in their group is the name of one 
of New York’s influential pastors.” 

Later in the week the one-hundred- 
fifty-first convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York met 
in the Synod House of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Pacifism again 
ruled. 

After bitter tilts between extreme 
and moderate pacifists and the advo- 
cates of “righteous wars,” the synod 
adopted a resolution stating that “in 
any issue between country and God, 
the clear duty of the Christian is to 
put obedience to God above every 
other loyalty.” 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





GANNETT: Chain Gets Eighteenth 
Link by Saratogian Purchase 


Last week Frank E. Gannett (FEG 
to his friends) marched into Saratoga 
Springs, up-State New York watering 
place, and bought the eighteenth link 
in his newspaper chain. The country, 
which would have been served scream- 
ing headlines had it been Hearst who 
did the buying, scarcely noticed. For 
Frank Gannett does not deal in big- 
city dailies with total circulation of 
nearly 4,000,000, but mainly in small- 
town papers. The Saratogian added 
9,500 readers to Mr. Gannett’s re- 
spectable total of 403,000. 

Yet Mr. Gannett’s growth in the 
newspaper world has been almost as 
phenomenal as Mr. Hearst’s. While 
the great Hearst inherited a _ rich 
Homestake gold mine to pay for his 
paper chain, Gannett had only the sav- 
ings from a reporter’s job. 

Finishing Cornell the first year of 





INTERNATIONAL 


Frank E. Gannett Adds to His 
Newspaper Chain Another Link 


the Spanish-American War, he went 
to the Philippine Islands as secretary 
to a United States commission headed 
by Jacob Gould Schurman. Then he 
came home to be a reporter on The 
Ithaca News. 

After six years of this he decided it 
was time to begin a career. Setting his 
thin lips, he headed for Elmira, where 
he heard The Gazette was for sale. He 
wheedled a job as managing editor at 
$25 a week—a job which would give 
him a chance to size the situation up 
before he took any rash steps. When 
he was convinced it was a good thing, 
he bought it with a few precious dol- 
lars and a lot of promises. Other 
Gazette workers chipped in, with the 
result that Gawnett found himself one- 
fourth owner of a newspaper. 

In the early days Gannett had few 
luxuries. In 1913 he decided to buy 
The Ithaca Journal, rival of his old 














Ithaca News. It took hard scraping 
to get the money. But he managed it. 
Today, Mr. Gannett suffers no such 
cash pains when he wants to buy a 
newspaper. With about $500,000 in the 
bank and $12,000,000 worth of news- 
papers behind him, he swings any 
reasonable deal with little difficulty. 

His only excursion into the big-time 
field was with The Brooklyn Eagle in 
1929. Despite the fact that he raised 
The Eagle’s circulation and built it a 
new plant, the task was a little too 
big. He found he had to spend all his 
time coaxing his giant venture and 
let the profitable little fellows shift for 
themselves. He sold his big Eagle in 
1932. 

The Gannett formula for buying 
newspapers, fifteen of which are in 
New York State, has come to be al- 
most as cut and dried an affair as a 
housewife buying canned corn. He 
‘never buys a paper where the policy 
has to be changed.” Usually he keeps 
staffs intact. If papers are Republican 
he lets them stay Republican; if Demo- 
cratic, they stay Democratic. Although 
he did not support President Roosevelt, 
he does insist that all his paper chain 
support the President’s gold plan— 
some say because of his close friend- 
ship with Professor Warren of his 
alma mater. Furthermore no Gannett 
newspaper may be wet. They accept 
no liquor advertising and continue to 
fight for aridity. 

In addition to his newspapers there 
is one magazine in the Gannett group. 
This is the bi-weekly American Agri- 
culturist which FEG bought from 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, five months ago. The 
oldest (founded 1842) farm paper in 
the country, it has about 160,000 
readers. 

Mr. Gannett is a personal dry. When 
he entertains newspaper men friends 
such as Amos Carter of Fort Worth, 
and John Cowles of Des Moines on his 
yawl, which he keeps anchored in Lake 
Ontario at Sodus Bay, New York, they 
know they must fetch their own high- 
ball makings. 

He loves doing things well. He is 
good at yachting, tennis, swimming, 
and fishing. Not a brilliant editorial 
man, he concentrates largely on the 
business side of publishing. Last year’s 
financial report showed Gannett’s chain 
made $700,000. It will doubtless make 
far more in 1934. 

The eighteenth Gannett link, The 
Saratogian, is immensely strong for 
a small-town newspaper. In a county 
where the principal town has a normal 
population of 13,000, his new paper 
has a circulation of 9,500. 

Run for 20-odd years by John K. 
Walbridge, it had been under the man- 
agement of his widow since his death 
last Summer. Probably The Sara- 
togian’s greatest bid to national fame 
is that Frank Sullivan, the humorist- 
newspaper man, started his Fourth 
Estate career on it. While still in 
Saratoga High School, Sullivan cubbed 
on the newspaper, then returned to a 
full-fledged reporter’s job when he 
finished Cornell in 1914. 
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SCIENCE 


JUNGLE POISONS: Bali Sword 
Infects a Boy in New Jersey 





All last week in the Passaic (N. J.) 
General Hospital, a 14-year-old young- 
ster lay gravely ill. Bill Robinson’s left 
leg was puffed up, and behind his knee 
was an ugly, infected wound. Precise- 
ly what was wrong with him no medi- 
cal men knew. But after piecing to- 
gether the story of what happened to 
him they had suspicions. 

A week ago last Friday Bill’s grand- 
father, William S. Robinson, former 
vice president of the Tidewater Oil Co., 
returned to New York aboard the world- 
cruising yacht Stella Polaris. In rich 
and tropical Bali the yacht passengers 
went ashore to watch a religious fes- 
tival at Den Pasar. Once the monot- 
onous ceremonial dances were over, 
visiting whites bargained for souvenirs. 
Mr. Robinson thought of his grandson 
and decided to buy a kris—a native 
sword. It would make a nice present 
for a youngster. 

Carefully he packed the eighteen- 
inch long, wavy-bladed weapon. Home 
again, he presented it to his grandson. 
With a whoop of glee the boy brand- 
ished it, dispatching imaginary ene- 
mies. Then he tossed it on his bed 
and dove for it. The blade-tip barely 
broke the skin of his leg. 

Immediately the limb began to swell 
and become discolored. With dark 
forebodings Mr. Robinson rushed his 
grandson to the hospital where an op- 
eration was performed immediately. 

Some doctors thought the boy was 
suffering from gas gangrene, dreaded 
by all Western Front soldiers. But 
most believed the blade had been 
smeared with some native poison. They 
leaned toward the latter view because 
a gas bacillus generally takes eight to 
ten hours to set up a gangrenous in- 
fection. Another argument against gas 
gangrene was that an unidentifiable 
bacillus was found on the blade-tip. 

Young Bill Robinson seemed, early 
this week, to be headed for recovery. 
Whether his life was saved by prompt 
medical action or to the lost vitality of 
an old native poison, no one knows. 


Poisons: Some poisonous concoc- 
tions brewed by dusky natives to smear 
on darts, spears, and swords retain 
killing . powers almost indefinitely. 
Others quickly become harmless. In 
the Berlin Museum of Anthropology 
African bushmen’s arrows were found 
to be deadly after 90 years, while in 
Philadelphia recently poisons scraped 
from newly made Congo arrows had 
no bad effect on rats. 

Practically all native poisons are 
made of vegetable matter, one of the 
few exceptions being one used by 
American Indians, who made a goo of 
rattlesnake venom pounded up in pu- 
trid deer liver. Far more deadly than 
this powerful-sounding dose are poi- 
sons used to deal with enemies and in 
hunting in South America and Malay- 
sia. 

In the neighborhood of Borneo, New 


Guinea, and Java, natives base most of 
their poisons on sap of the upas tree. 
When dried it makes a rubbery gum 
which is put on weapon tips. Once 
the gum gets into man’s bloodstream 
trouble begins. Its first action is pur- 
gative and emetic. Then comes sleep 
—a sleep from which few awaken. Be- 
fore death tetanic convulsions set in. 

The curare poison that dart-blowing 
South American Indians shoot from 
their ten-foot-long pipes has an action 
just as rapid and sure. The brown- 
black, shiny, brittle, resin-like sub- 
stance on their darts is also made from 
a tree sap. In the mouth it has little 
effect, but introduced into the blood- 
stream from the ten-inch-darts, its ac- 
tion is swift and terrible. It paralyzes 
motor nerve terminals. Quickly chest 
muscles cease to function and suffoca- 
tion follows. 

Brewing of poisons is almost as old 
as man. The favorite death salve of 
the kinky-haired, little Belgian Congo 
pigmies comes from a venomous worm. 
Many tribes of Australia lean to “ti- 
ger’s milk”—the sap of a mangrove 
tree which they call “Blind Your Eyes.” 

Probably the most ghoulish of all 
poisons is one also used in Australia. 
Natives stick spearheads in the fatty 
parts of putrid corpses. Three weeks 
of such treatment make them deadly 
weapons. 

« 


GLANDS: Transplanted Thyroids 
Found to Thrive in Armpit 


One of science’s greatest achieve- 
ments was discovering the functions of 
the ductless glands. The next step was 
finding and isolating the different 
glands’ secretions, such as_ insulin 
which now keeps tens of thousands of 
diabetics. alive. The final step came 
last December when three Johns Hop- 
kins researchers, Drs. Harvey B. Stone, 
James C. Owings, and George O. Gey, 
found it possible to transplant a healthy 
thyroid (goiter) gland or a parathyroid 
(which causes midgetism) into an ail- 
ing person. 

Last week in the American Journal 
of Surgery the doctors described what 
they had done. They first placed a thin, 
sheet-like section of healthy gland in a 
soup made from the blood of its future 
host. During the two weeks period of im- 
mersion the tissue became acclimated. 

After a fortnight, if the tissue was 
still healthy, it was ready for trans- 
planting. Feeling that it was not neces- 
sary to put the parathyroids in the 
neck—their usual home—the research- 
ers decided to put them in the arm- 
pit near a plentiful supply of blood. 
That their reasoning was correct was 
amply evidenced by a number of case 
histories. 

Although not always_ successful, 
where the new tissue did grow it grew 
healthily and corrected the bodily dis- 
orders traceable to the glands. Failure 
of other attempts at gland transplant- 
ing the Hopkins men blamed on the 
fact that researchers tried to install 
too big chunks of tissue and to put 
them only in the spots reserved for 
them by nature. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


BIRTHDAY: The Rev. Dr. Augustus F. 
Beard of Norwalk, Conn., oldest Con- 
gregational minister and oldest Yale 
graduate, 101, May 11. He spent the 
day at home. 


® Dr. William T. Manning, Protestant 
Bishop of New York, 68, May 12. He 
spent the day “working just as hard 
as usual.” 

HonorRED: Mrs. August Belmont 
(Eleanor Robson of stage fame), for 
her services in the Red Cross, unem- 
ployment relief campaigns, and as na- 
tional chairman of the Motion Picture 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Her Red Cross Work Brings a 
Gold Medal to Mrs. Belmont 


Pesearch Council, with the gold medal 
of the National Institute of Social 
Sciences. 


ARRIVED: Jascha Heifetz (see cover), 
violinist, in New York, after a concert 
tour in the Soviet Union. Music lovers 
thunderously applauded the man who 
fled from Russia during the World 
War. It was, he said, “the greatest 
emotional experience of my life. Gee, 
it was terrific.” He brought back the 
$5 violin on which he squeaked his first 
notes, and he plans to return to Lenin- 
grad to teach. 


DEPARTED: Ambassador William E. 
Dodd, from New York, to his post in 
Berlin. He had been on vacation since 
March. 


* William Merringer, Long Island chef 
whose excellent hassenpfeffer was re- 
warded with a winning Irish Sweep- 
stakes ticket, to collect his prize. He 
sailed secretly, so his friends would 
not “all be at the pier to make a 
touch.” 


Lert: By William H. Woodin, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, who died 
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May 3, an estate of “over $20,000” to 
his widow. Attorneys refused to “haz- 
ard a guess” at the size of the estate, 
reputedly worth millions. Four chil- 
dren, already provided for by gifts, re- 
ceive bequests of $5,000 each. The will 
was drawn in Tucson last January. 


® By Ring W. Lardner, humorist who 
died Sept. 25, 1933, a net estate of 
$192,927.63. A number of relatives re- 
ceived bequests, but the bulk goes to 
his widow. 


® By James B. Duke, tobacco magnate, 
who died in October, 1925, an estate 
of $133,389,422.65. The final account- 
ing showed that Doris Duke (“richest 
girl in the world’) inherited $29,933,- 
793.71. The Duke Endowment Fund, of 
which Duke University is a beneficiary, 
received $59,527,719. A number of be- 
quests, totaling more than $45,000,000, 
have also been paid. 

BurRIED: Capt. William Woods Smyth, 
Commanding Officer of the U.S.S. Ten- 
nessee, who died of a streptococcus in- 
fection. Most of the fleet engaged in 
war games convoyed the Tennessee as 
she left Culebra for the almost un- 
precedented ceremony of burying an 
American naval officer at sea from the 
ship he commanded. Three “four-star” 
Admirals and Captain Smyth’s 14-year- 
old son were beside the flag-draped 
coffin. 

The Tennessee’s officers, mourning 
bands on their arms and crepe on their 
sword hilts, stood at attention. Seven- 
minute guns boomed through the burial 
service. Slowly the coffin was raised as 
the chaplain read: “The cruise of 
another sailor is ove,; his battles are 
all fought, his victories won!’ And, 
as the coffin slid into the slapping gray 
waves, “We commit his body to the 
deep.” 

Diep: Vyacheslaf Menjinsky, 60, 
chairman since 1926 of the Soviet 
secret police, OGPU, of cirrhosis of the 
heart, in Moscow. An “old Bolshevik,” 
he first learned of secret police methods 
from the Czarist Okhrana and partici- 
pated in the revolutionary activities of 
1902 to 1907, which forced him into 
exile. Sunday Joseph Stalin accom- 
panied Menjinsky’s ashes as they were 
borne beneath the crepe-draped flags of 
Red Square and interred in the walls of 
the Kremlin. 


® William Ellis Corey, chairman (1903- 
1911) of the United States Steel Corp. 

. Hugh Sutherland, chief editorial 
writer of David Stern’s Camden Cou- 
rier-Post newspapers ... Katharine 
Gibbs, founder of the secretarial schools 
for girls in New York, Boston, and 
Providence . . . Albert E. Sleeper, Re- 
publican Governor of Michigan from 
1917 to 1920. 


Sick List: Zaro Agha, 160-year-old 
Turk (Bright’s disease): recovering 
rapidly. 

Senator William Gibbs McAdoo of 
California (skin infection): released 
from Naval Hospital in Washington. 

Len Small, former Governor of IIll- 
inois (bladder drainage operation): 
resting comfortably. 
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Sal: toductng lhe 
HAGEN 


HONEY CENTER 
GOLF BALL 


Here is a discovery in golf ball construction 
that will amaze the entire golfing world. 
The answer is a center material made en- 
tirely of pure natural honey. 

Honey is the only substance known to science 
that has sufficient natural weight (needs no 
foreign weighting element which gets out 
of balance)—will last indefinitely—has un- 
dreamed of elasticity and resilience—is not 
affected by climatic changes—and does not 
evaporate. 


You’ve never played such a remarkable ball. 
Its balance and remarkable liveliness stays 
put permanently. 

Play one of these new Hagen Honey Centers 
and you too will say—‘“What could be 
sweeter!” Try a long shot or a tough putt. 
Mark the exceptional resiliency and added 
liveliness! 

Here is a truly true ball of astonishing accu- 
racy that will add unbounded pleasure to 
your game and cut your score to new lows. 
“It’s a Honey!” 75c¢ each. Other Hagen 
balls 75c, 50c, and 35c each. 


THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF COMPANY, DETROIT, MICP. 


TOM BOY 


wooos 
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new 


LISTO 


CONTROLOR 
PENCIL 


@ THIS new pencilis a 
revolutionary improve- 
ment...Patented pencil 
parts...unbreakable 
barrels...beautiful col- 
ors...at all dealers, or 
send 50 cents and get 
this pencil direct from 
factory. 


LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 
ALAMEDA-:CALIFORNIA 


tHe LISTO 


CONTROLOR 


NEW+ OCEAN*+ HOUSE 


North Shore’s foremost resort 
hotel. Private bathing beach. 
Rates considerate. Booklet 


Clemeat Keanedy, President 


SWAME PSCOITA MASSACHUSETTS 


RECTLY ON THE 











TO MEN CONCERNED 
ABOUT BECOMING 


BALD 


The Post Institute Presents a 
Revolutionary New Discovery 


, + ~ 12 years of laboratory research, the In- 
stitute has extracted from pituitary glands a 
rare element for the hair. This new element, which 
costs $4,000.00 per pound to produce, has been 
combined with other unusual elements to form 
ULTRASOL, the entirely new hair treatment, cer- 
tified to conform to the highest standards of pur- 
ity and sal‘ety, easily applied at home. Already 
ULTRASOL has won enthusiastic endorsement 
from distinguished users. The ethics of the Insti- 
tute, however, preclude exaggerated claims; the 
merits of ULTRASOL are le‘t to the evidence of 
your own eyes. 

To introduce its new discovery, the Institute invites 
you to ULTRASOL without cost. A full treat- 
ment will be sent FREE on receipt of your name 
and +. 4. Please enclose 10c to pg 8 defray 
distributing costs. Address 


POST INSTITUTE 
Dept. 25 
105 East 16th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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STAGE: O’Connell Finds Boxing 
Laurels in “The Milky Way” 


A comedy about the boxing game 
may sound dubious, but it isn’t. In 
“The Milky Way” which opened in New 
York Tuesday evening at the Cort 
Theatre, Hugh O’Connell takes the part 
of a nitwit milkman whose greatest 
accomplishment is ducking. From a 
puny childhood, he found his best de- 
fense in life was to duck all blows that 
came his way. 

He meets up with Speed McFarland, 
champion middleweight boxer, and gets 
into an argument with him. The boxer 
takes a swing at him. The milkman 
ducks. The champion’s trainer is be- 
hind and also takes a whack at Mr. 
O’Connell. The result is that the box- 
ers knock each other out. Newspaper 
men come along and, seeing the pros- 
trate men, write up the milkman as a 
winner. 

So the ducker finds himself a pug- 
ilist. Speed’s manager builds up O’Con- 
nell with several fake fights and ar- 
ranges at long last for him to meet 
the champion. The radio account of 
Speed in the ring with this ducking 
maniac is more than tickling. Shaken 
by the encounter, they all decide to 
quit the game and make a fortune in 
milk. 

Romance is introduced by way of the 
milkman’s sister, Emily Lowry, who 
loses her heart to Speed and tries hard 
to make a polite gentleman out of him. 

“THe WINDING JOURNEY:” Last 
month, international gossips were try- 
ing to make a match between Gertrude 
Lawrence and Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
ex-husband of Joan Crawford. The 
story is still in the maybe-so, maybe- 
not stage, but grist is added to the 
gossips’ mill now that these pets of the 
stage and screen have joined profes- 
sional forces and are appearing in ““The 
Winding Journey,” a play written by 
Philip Leaver specially for them. At 
the opening, in Manchester, England, 
May 7, Britons cheered with delight for 
ten minutes. 

“The Winding Journey” deals with 
the theory of two newlyweds that their 
individual private lives don’t matter. 
Working on this belief, they both go 
back to old flames shortly after mar- 
riage, with the sad result that the 
young husband (Mr. Fairbanks) com- 
mits suicide. 

“T Mysetr:” Miss Adelyn Bushnell, 
playwright, last week at the Mansfield 
Theatre in New York gave a lurid pic- 
ture of what a shock it would be to a 
corpse to return to his old haunts. 

An unsuccessful attorney (Bill 
Trent) decides the best way to take 
care of his family is to let them cash 
in on his life insurance. Suicide strikes 
him as too messy, so he hires a pass- 
ing tramp to do the job. Then he gets 
curious to see how the scheme worked 
and trots back as a ghost to look things 
over. If it had had a face, the ghost 


certainly would have turned red—for 
his wife is accused of killing him! Of 
course the poor ghost is helpless; -all 
he can do is wander about frantically. 

When things look darkest up pops 
the tramp and confesses. Charles 
Trowbridge, the corporeal ghost is en- 
ergetic, and Eleanor King earnestly 
plays the part of his miserable wife— 
but they can’t do much to make the 
roles lively or interesting. 


“RED HOT MAMMA:” Sophie Tucker 
“W ows” Even Britain’s Royal Family 


“Some of these days, you’re gonna 
miss me honey,” sang Sophie Tucker 
last week to the King of England—and 
he loved it. Miss Tucker appeared in a 
surprise number at a command per- 
formance at the Palladium Theatre in 
London and reminiscently sang the 
tunes that made her famous twenty 
years ago. The house roared apprecia- 








BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 
*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 


and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 


than Daylight Saving Time. 


MAY 19: LOUISVILLE LITTLE SYM- 
PHONY: Presenting an all-Bach program 
featuring the Brandenburg Concerto, No. 
3 and the little heard Three Piano Con- 
certo in D Minor. 2:30 E.T.: 1:80 C.T.; 
12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. Columbia. 
MISCHA LEVITZKI: Concert pianist fea- 
turing two Chopin preludes, Brahm’s ar 
rangement of Gavotte in A Major from 
Gluck’s “Alceste,” and Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of Paganini’s “La Campanella.” 
9:45 E.T.; 8:45 C.T.; 7:45 M.T.; 6:45 P.T 
WEAF. 

MAY 20: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: Aad- 
dressing the joint session of Congress com- 
memorating the hundredth anniversary of 
Lafayette’s death. Solos by Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Jean Rothier. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 


C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. Columbia— 
WEAF. 
WHITSUNDAY CELEBRATION: From 
Ripon’*Minster, Yorkshire, England. Such 
ancient customs will be heard as the of 
ficial hornblower’s clarion, and the curfew 
which rings at 9 P.M. in accordance with 
the law of William the Conqueror. The 
Ripon Choir will sing from the famous 
minster of which Lewis Carroll's father 
Was once canon. 2:45 E.T 1:45 C.T. 
12:45 M.T.; 11:45 P.T. Columbia. 
COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 
Howard Barlow conducting Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony, Glinka’s ‘“‘A Life for the 
Czar,” “Le Tombeau de Couperin’ by 
Ravel, and Berlioz’s “Hungarian March.’ 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. 
Columbia, 

MAY 21: LAWRENCE TIBBETT: The bari- 


tone sings with William Daly’s Orchestra. 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T 
WEAF. 

ROSA PONSELLE: With Andre Koste- 
lanetz orchestra, singing “Mi Chiamano 
Mimi” from ‘‘La Boheme;” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home:;” ’’Reverie au Clair de Lune,” 
an arrangement by Jackowska of a com- 
position by Beethoven. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. Columbia. 


MAY 22: MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY: Eu- 
gene Ormandy conducting program of light 
classics fro 1 the works of Von Suppe, 
Kreisler, Dvorak and Ponchielli. 8:30 E.T.; 
7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. Columbia. 
NBC SYMPHONY: Frank Black conduct- 
ing an all-Wagner concert in honor of 
Richard Wagner’s birthday. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. WJZ. 

MAY 23: DR. LIONEL D. EDIE: Economist 
and author will speak on ‘“‘The Middle of 
the Road in Monetary Policy.’’ 3:30 E. T.; 
2:30 C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. WJZ. 

MAY 24: EMPIRE DAY BANQUET: Lord 
Londonderry, Sec’t’y of State for Air, will 
speak from London. 3:20 E.T.; 2:20 C.T.; 
1:20 M.T.; 12:20 P.T. WJZ. 

MAY 25: NORMAN THOMAS: Socialist lead- 
er speaks on “The Next Thirty Years,” in 
current series, “‘Approach of U. S. to World 
Affairs.” 6:15 E.T.; 5:15 C.T.; 4:15 M.T.; 
3:15 P.T. WJZ. 
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ACME 


Royal Applause for Sophie Tucker 


tion, quite forgetting the awesome 
presence of the royal family. 

The 50-year-old “red hot mamma” 
was at her best singing “Some of These 
Days,” the air written specially for 
her in 1911 by the Negro composer 
Shelton Brooks. The stage is still 
glamorous, says Miss Tucker after 
years of triumph. But she adds: “Part 
of the glitter of glamour, for Sophie 
Tucker anyway, is the glitter of hard, 
cold cash.” 


SCREEN: “Thirty Day Princess,” 
A Modern Cinderella Story 


The new Paramount picture, “Thirty 
Day Princess” is a charming echo of an 
ancient theme. A little show girl out of 
work doubles for a visiting Princess 
who is stricken with the mumps. 

Sylvia Sydney takes both parts and 
half of her (the show girl) falls in love 
with a newspaper editor. The royal 
half recovers in time to aid the ro- 
mance in this amusing comedy, taken 
from the story by Clarence Budington 
Kelland. Cary Grant takes the part of 
the adoring editor. 


Laucuinc Boy:” (MGM). Navajo 
tribesmen, 1,000 strong, form a sup- 
porting cast for Ramon Novarro and 
Lupe Velez in the cinema version of 
Oliver LaFarge’s novel that won the 
Pulitzer Prize. 


“CHANGE OF HEART:” (Fox). Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell take a long 
time to decide to get married in this 
Screen version of Kathleen Norris’s 
novel, “Manhattan Love Song.” 


“THe Crime Docror:” (RKO), An 
absorbing picturization of the perfect 
crime expounded by a famous crimin- 
ologist (Otto Kruger). He plants a 
murder on his wife’s lover so cleverly 
that even the spectators, who know the 
secret, have to think twice to remem- 
ber the Lothario isn’t guilty. 
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EDUCATION 


WILLIAMS: Tyler Dennett Is 


Successor to Dr. Garfield 





Up in the pleasant valleys of the 
Berkshire Mountains, where New Eng- 
landers vacation and sons of the well- 
to-do go to college, trustees of William 
College have been sorely tried. Their 
problem has been to choose a success- 
or to Harry Garfield, son of the as- 
sassinated American President and 
Williams’s head for 27 years. 

Last October Dr. Garfield announced 
his resignation, effective this June. 
Last week the trustees, who had con- 
sidered for the post such educators as 
Dr. Lewis Perry, headmaster of Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, finally ‘decided 
on Dr. Tyler Dennett, historian and 
Pulitzer prize winner, 

Brusque in manner, the new presi- 
dent is the son of a Wisconsin Congre- 
gational minister and once preached 
that New England faith himself. 
Stockily built, he spent his freshman 
year at Bates College in Maine and 
then transferred to Williams. There 
when not studying in the jumbled 
Colonial and Gothic halls, he hurried 
to the football field, playing in almost 
every game until he was graduated. 
As a senior he edited The Literary 
Monthly. 

Graduated in 1904, he studied for 
four years at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, preparing for the 
ministry, which he soon abandoned— 
perhaps, conjecture students in his 
classes, because he is no public speak- 
er. Next, he studied history at Johns 
Hopkins, where he took his doctorate. 
Then came articles for The Outlook, 
Review of Reviews, World’s Work. 

In 1924 Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes invited Dr. Dennett to 
become chief of the department’s 
Division of Publications. He was later 
its historical adviser. From Wash- 
ington he commuted to New York to 
lecture on foreign relations at Columbia 
University, and in 1931 went to Prince- 
ton’s new School of Public and Inter- 
national affairs as Professor of Inter- 
national Relations. He was quietly 
teaching there last week when he 
learned that his biography of John 
Hay had been awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize, and five days later that he had 
been chosen president of Williams. 

Like all college presidents nowadays, 
Dr. Dennett will have to cope with the 
problem of shrinking endowments 
caused by diminishing dividends. Wil- 
liams graduates are pleased to hear 
that he is a liberal, for the compulsory 
chapel, Latin requirements, and fra- 
ternity issues are controversial points 
which the conservative Dr. Garfield 
is leaving to his successor. 

There is also the problem of en- 
rollment. Williams has grown since 
the days of its great nineteenth- 


century president, Mark Hopkins, but 
this year students have hesitated to 
enter while the trustees were seeking 
a man worthy to carry on the Hop- 
kins tradition. 
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7,194. BM © - Ingra having Cream 


YOU'LL FEEL LIKE A MILLION WHEN 
YOU WILT YOUR BEARD WITH COOL 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM. 
IT TONES THE SKIN; PREVENTS 
RAWNIESS, 35¢, TUBE OR JAR. 

















Have You Ever 
Had Your HAIR 
Analyzed ? 


Healthy hair (which is lustrous hair 
—easily groomed) cannot grow in 
an unhealthy scalp. What you may 
now be doing may be the exact op- 
posite of what you should be doing, 
for there are no two people alike. 


xk & * 
FREE Hair Analysis 


Realizing that the science of suc- 
cessful hair maintenance goes deep- 
er than mere “surface” care, we 
have created a new “Self-Analysis 
Chart,” consisting of 33 questions. 
Send for this Chart, fill it out—we 
will then establish your “type” and 
send you, free of all charge, our 
recommendations as to the correct 
method you should follow to 
keep your hair in better con- 
dition. Remember, it’s your 
appearance that counts!! 


Improved 


lo-Co 


or HAIR HEALTH 

TAT ALL DRUGGISTS _. 

The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 17 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 
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AVIATION 





MACON: “Wrecked” in “War,” 
Airship’s Worth Is Questioned 


All through the Caribbean, last week, 
raged one of the most frightful naval 
battles in history. Blues were pitted 
against attacking Grays. To set the 
stage, hostile Grays swept into the is- 
land empire of the United States and in 
the twinkling of an eye grabbed the 
Puerto Rican and Virgin Island bases 
of San Juan, Culebra, St. Thomas, and 
Ponce. 

Then the great United States defend- 
ing fleet (Blue) steamed out of Limon 
Bay, Panama, to oust the invaders. At 
the head of the string of 62 Blue ships 
was the great battleship California. 
Tagging along in the rear were cruis- 
ers, destroyers, transports theoretical- 


ly carrying 12,000 marines, supply 
ships and aircraft carriers. 
Scouting: Meanwhile, at the Opa- 


Locka naval base outside Miami, the 
giant dirigible Macon (see cover) 
prepared to do some scouting work for 
the Blue fleet. One morning at 6:30, 
the sharp command “Up Ship” rang 
out, and the airship went sailing 
through the brilliant Caribbean sun- 
shine. 

Had it been real war the headlines 
next day would have screamed because 
the great dirigible would have been on 
her last voyage. Inside the envelope the 
pilots of her five protecting planes 
awaited the command that would toss 
them and their planes out to defend the 
ship. 

At last observers in the control room 
sighted the enemy’s aircraft carrier 
Lexington. Action started immediately. 
The wireless of the Macon began to 
crackle the news to the United States 
fleet. The great marsupial flap on the 
Macon’s bottom swung open and out 
tumbled the planes. 


Disaster: Meanwhile, there was ac- 
tion on the Lexington also. 


Off her 
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broad decks swept bombing and pursuit 
planes, heading on a bee-line for the 
big, silvery cigar. Over the Macon the 
enemy’s pursuit planes drove her de- 
fenders down, while other Gray planes 
straffed the dirigible. Finally the great 
ship staggered, took a sickening dive 
into the sea. 

But it was not war. It was only 
naval exercise M. The Macon was un- 
injured. Yet naval men got much valu- 
able information from their play. For 
one thing, they found just how hard it 
was to rout a clever enemy out of cap- 
tured ports. About a quarter of the 
Blue ships were destroyed, the most 
famous of which was the pioneer air- 
craft carrier Langley, the navy’s “Old 
Covered Wagon.” 

The significant bit of news from the 
game was the destruction of the Macon. 
With the lighter-than-air craft’s great- 
est advocate, Rear Admiral Moffett, 
dead in the Akron disaster, the dirig- 
ibles have had few friends in Wash- 
ington, where gossip says replacement 
of the Akron has been delayed until 
the Macon could show her worth. The 
Macon’s recent record has not been 
spectacular. 


On her way east from her Sunny- 
vale, Calif., base to play war games, 
she twisted two ring girders and due 
to changing atmospheric conditions, 
had difficulty with her helium. In her 
first engagement she was destroyed. In 
her second, where she was playing the 
role of her sister ship, although not 
destroyed by the theoretical gun fire 
which whizzed about her, she burned 
out the bearings on her motor and had 
to limp back to Miami. 


Comment: Due to strict Naval cen- 
sorship, official Washington had little 
comment to make. Rear Admiral Ernest 
J. King defended the Macon’s perform- 
ance. But Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson, no friend of dirigibles, ex- 
pressed himself dubiously: ‘“‘The Macon 
will undergo repairs and then will at- 
tempt to prove her efficiency again...” 

With high naval powers and many 
Congressmen opposed to further dirigi- 
ble building, it looks as though the 





INTERNATIONAL 


The Macon Screens Well for the Movies but Her Military 
Value Is Questioned After the Caribbean Navy War Games 





Herbert Wiley, Akron Survivor, 
and the Macon’s Next Skipper 


Macon would have to wait some time 
for a sister ship. 

But pro-dirigibilites have their argu- 
ments. A scouting dirigible costs only 
$2,450,000, as opposed to $18,000,000 for 
a cruiser. Cruising at 80 miles an hour, 
they can spy over a far greater area 
than any cruiser. Dirigible friends 
reason: “If they sight the enemy fleet 
and report the location before they are 
destroyed, they have performed a val- 
uable service at a relatively small cost.”’ 


AIR FRANCE: Paris-London 
Shuttle Plunged Into Channel 


At 10:40 one morning last week 
three Frenchmen and an Irish barkeep- 
er climbed on a rumbling charabanc at 
Place Lafayette in Paris. Half an hour 
later they were set down at Le Bour- 
get, where they plunked down 450 
francs for airplane tickets to London 
on the sleek and fast Golden Clippers 
of Air France, vast combination of all 
French airlines. 

At precisely 11:15 the steps on which 
they boarded the plane were carted 
away; chucks were pulled from under 
the wheels, and the plane roared off in- 
to the muggy haze on its hour-and-40 
minute, 205-mile trip to “Londres.” 

Precisely what happened to the ship 
after that it is unlikely that any man 
will ever know. At 12:19 one of avi- 
ation’s most hopeless messages crack- 
led into the radio room of Croydon, 
airport of London. It was from the 
Clipper and she was asking for her 
bearings. Quickly radiomen calculated 
her fog-locked position as sixteen miles 
out of the Channel town of Boulogne. 
Then the lost ship vanished into the 
unknown. 

The most probable theory regarding 
the plane’s disappearance is that the 
pilot was flying low, close to the chop- 
py Channel trying to locate his posi- 
tion, and that a motor or instrument 
failure plunged the ship into a watery 
grave. Had it fallen on one of North 
France’s neat, checker-board farms it 
would no doubt have been found within 
a few moments after the crash. 
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MUSIC: Madame Butterfly Pines 
In a Glamorous New Setting 


Ever since Feb. 17, 1904, when she 
first saw the light of day at La Scala 
in Milan, poor Japanese Madame But- 
terfly has been singing out the sweet 
tragedy of her life amid comparative- 
ly simple surroundings. In an unpre- 
tentious kimono she has waited for 
her faithless American sailor-man to 
return. 


Last week New York’s eléphantine 
Radio City Music Hall decided to “give 
the little girl a break.” Anne Roselle, 
formerly with the Metropolitan Opera, 
agreed to represent Madame Butter- 
fly, and Myron Duncan, American ten- 
or, was allotted the role of Lieutenant 
Pinkerton. 


Never in her history has Butterfly 
lived in so sumptuous a home or worn 
clothes so fitted for an Empress. For- 
tunately, the riches did not affect her 
art, and the music that wafted through 
the immense auditorium was as ap- 
pealing and lovely as ever. Anne Ro- 
selle’s voice was of ample range, and 
use of amplifiers eased the strain of 
singing at four daily performances. 

Some of the operatic chit-chat was 
eliminated to reduce Puccini’s famous 
opera to two acts, but all of the im- 
portant arias were left intact. There 
was no intermission. With the close 
of the first act, the enormous revolv- 
ing stage was turned about and the 
second act commenced. The settings 
were portrayed in soft shades of deep 
hennas, old gold, and gray to simulate 
the subdued tones of Japanese prints. 


In the gorgeous wedding ceremony, 
jazzy little “Rockettes” and members 
of the Corps de Ballet were miraculous- 
ly changed into demure Japanese ladies 
and gentlemen. Leon Leonidoff, one 
of the country’s youngest impresarios, 
managed the performance with effi- 
cient artistry. 


* 
ART: Swedish Architect Wins 


American Institute’s Medal 


In Spring medals and prizes fly 
about in the art world thick as rain- 
drops. Last week Prof. Ragnar Ost- 
berg, 68-year-old Swedish architect, 
walked down the gangplank of the 
Kungsholm to a New York pier on his 
way to Washington. He had sailed 
from Stockholm to receive from the 
hand of President Roosevelt the gold 
medal of the American Institute of 
Architects. The Institute is holding its 
sixty-sixth annual convention. 

Professor Ostberg has won many 
medals in the course of his career. He 
added the gold medal of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects to his 
collection in 1926 and four years later, 
the Howland Memorial prize from Yale 
University. His most acclaimed achieve- 
ment is the Town Hall of Stockholm, 


a building of deep red brick with curv- 
ing porticos and a tapered tower. 

Before going to Washington, the 
Swedish prize winner will visit Yale. 
This is his first visit to the United 
States since 1893 when as a young 
man he attended the Chicago World’s 
Fair. 


* 
THE DANCE: Africans Gyrate to 


Tom-Toms in Native “Opera” 


Customers go up one flight of creaky 
New York stairs, turn to the left, and 
find the very heart of darkest Africa 
excitedly dancing, tom-tomming, and 
singing. The show, described as an 
“opera,” is called “Kykunkor or Witch 
Woman.” Last week, patrons of art 
wandered down to the little Unity 
Theatre on East Twenty-third Street 
to gape in amazement at the antics of 
22 skilled West African dancers. 

Asadata Dafora, the producer, is a 
native of Sierre Leone, West Africa. 
He has been attracting attention for 
many years with presentations of Afri- 
can ritual dances and lectures on the 
subject. For the past five years he has 
imported native talent whenever he had 
the money and has at last collected a 
large enough group for opera. The 
cast comes from the Mendi and Temini 
tribes of Sierre Leone, Kru tribe of 
Liberia, and Owassa tribe of Nigeria. 
Each group sings in its own dialect 
and dances very much as it pleases. 

The scene opens with maidens aged 
12 and 15 undergoing training for their 
domestic duties in the bush. A hand- 
some wooer comes along and selects 
his bride. The maidens thereupon fall 
into the Susu or engagement dance. 
All sorts of wedding preparations call 
for their own special dances. 

Dafora has his trying moments with 
these tribal members, who are lodgers 
in Harlem between performances. 


One night the massive king, who was 
supposed to lead his dancers in a com- 
plicated ritual, decided he wanted the 
stage to himself. This he accomplished 
by the simple method of pushing the 
others into the wings. Another eve- 
ning he decided to dance among the 
audience. He speaks only Kru, and the 
stage manager finds it difficult to ex- 
plain the conventions of the stage to 
this temperamental star. 


Some of the wild men speak French; 
others jabber in their particular dialect. 
Once started on a dance, they work 
themselves into a frenzy and continue 
bobbing around long after the curtain 
is down, while a frantic stage manager 
tries to make them stop. 


Dafora, himself a dancer, has per- 
formed his primitive gyrations with 
great success before the late King of 
Belgium and King George of England. 
Medium height, with a black, sensitive, 
oval face, he is passionately absorbed 
in his studies, and hopes soon to take 
his group on tour. 
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A MAN away from home on business 
is interested in restful sleep, good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home quickly. 
We meet such men on common ground 
for it has: been our privilege since 1856 
to provide tired men of affairs with 
cheerful rooms and soft beds; to set as 
excellent a table as the country affords; 
and to attend with courtesy to the slight- 
est wish of every guest. The hotel is 
convenient to Boston’s business section. 
Plenty of single rooms with bath and 
circulating ice-water at $3 


You will like our new moderate-priced Coffee Shop 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
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BOOKS 


FOLKLORE: Negro Weaves Novel 
About Her People’s Religion 





JONAH’S GOURD VINE. By Zora Neale 
Hurston. 312 pages, 61,000 words. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. $2. 


“He was uh man and nobody knowd 
’im but God,” said a rhythmic preacher 
of Two-Eyed John, hero of this tale. 

That the Rev. John Buddy Pearson 
was indeed a man of color the reader 
may judge from the adventures con- 
tained in this fine sympathetic novel 
by a Negro anthropologist. Two-Eyed 
John could instil the fear of God and 
damnation into others, but he himself 
could not keep righteous. Women were 
his weakness. Happily married to 
Lucy. Potts, he always came back to 
her. But there were interludes of un- 
faithfulness after which he would pray 
“for cleansing” and buy Lucy a new 
dress or a pineapple. ‘a 

He died repenting. Once he preached 
a great sermon saying: “I heard de 
whistle of de damnation train dat 
pulled out from Garden of Eden loaded 
wid cargo goin’ to hell... And on 
her way to Calvary, when she blew for 
de switch, Jesus stood out on her track 
like a rough-backed mountain. And 
she threw her cow-catcher in His side 
and His blood ditched de train.” It 
was a train which did for him in the 
end as he drove home after a night of 
sin, his mind so full of religion that 
he forgot to stop, look, or listen at 
the crossing. 

The story is told largely in dialogue, 
which gives it richness, though words 
are sometimes needlessly misspelled. 

Zora Neale Hurston is as interesting 
as the characters in her book. Born in 
Florida, she was the first Negro to at- 
tend Barnard College, New York, 
where she majored in anthropology. 
She studied her race and amassed what 
is said to be the largest collection ever 
made of Negro folklore. When this 
book was written, she was in sore 
straits financially, but sent it off to a 
publisher and sat down to begin a new 
one. She lived in a shabby Florida 
boarding house. One day when her 
rent was unusually long overdue, the 
landlord evicted her. 

Two hours later came a telegram 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co. announc- 
ing that “Jonah’s Gourd Vine” had 
been accepted for publication. Her 
credit was restored. 


CURRENCY: Warburg Describes 
“Muddle,” Warns, Proposes 


THE MONEY MUDDLE. By James P. War- 
burg. 234 pages 60,000 words. Index. 
Knopf, New York. $2. 


A child playing with fire is safe be- 
side a President who plays with the 
national currency, thinks James P. 
Warburg, serious poet, popular song- 
writer, and vice chairman of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Co. He was a: dele- 
gate to the short-lived London Econom- 
ic Conference last Summer. Since 
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then he has taken many occasions to 
tell money doctors where to get off. 

His book is not just another heavy 
treatise on high finance. Part of it is 
a picturesque primer of sound money 
principles. Part is a criticism of the 
New Deal. In contrast to the bludgeons 
of recalcitrant Congressmen and econ- 
omist authors, the young banker uses 
a well-tempered blade to make his 
points. 

He was present at the birth of new 
money policies. A year ago he, George 
F. (Rubber-Dollar) Warren, and Prof. 
James Harvey Rogers of Yale con- 
ferred with the President at Hyde 
Park. Mr. Roosevelt was interested, 
says Mr. Warburg, “in the countless 
scrolls of tissue paper on which War- 
ren had traced all sorts of curves and 
diagrams. The table was covered with 
them. Warren, expanding in the 
warmth of the President’s enthusiasm, 
leaned over the table and explained the 
meaning of his cabalistic symbols. 
Rogers smiled enigmatically and from 
time to time nodded his head.” 

Of the so-called gold certificates is- 
sued by the Treasury last Winter in 
return for the banks’ gold, Mr. War- 
burg writes: “It was just as if I said: 
‘You put four dozen eggs in my ware- 
house and I will give you a receipt for 
eggs. Not four dozen eggs. Just 
eggs.’ ”’ 

He attacks the Securities Act with 
the same vigor. But he approves some 
parts of the President’s program. Some 
of Mr. Warburg’s own nostrums: a new 
set of taxes, lower interest rates in 
times of emergency, government un- 
employment insurance, and a middle 
course between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. With these he thinks we 
might keep out of the valley of the 
shadow of depression. 


a 
PEKING LIFE: Love’s Intrigues 
Among Some Horsey Diplomats 


THE GINGER GRIFFIN. By Ann Bridge. 409 
pages, 106,000 words. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2.50. 


“Light romance, detective story, or 
non-fiction?” asked the circulating li- 
brary clerk. 

“Neither,” the woman customer an- 
swered. “I want something medium— 
well written but not too heavy—some- 
thing to read when it’s hot.” 

She might have been satisfied with 
“The Ginger Griffin.” Like the au- 
thor’s first novel “Peking Picnic,” 
prize-winner two years ago, it is laid 
in the diplomatic circle of China’s cap- 
ital, where many consider horse rac- 
ing more important than revolutions 
and illicit love merely part of the rou- 
tine. 

It is a tale of Amber Harrison, 
British maiden who goes East to for- 
get a thwarted love. Unfortunately she 
only gets thwarted again. As one fe- 
male veteran tells her: “Most girls who 
come to Peking leave it engaged, gen- 
erally to the wrong man; and nearly all 
women leave Peking with a broken 
heart.” 

Despite love’s problems, Amber 
manages to have a good time and 


learn many colorful things about the 
country. She gets into the Forbidden 
City by using a calling card which 
guardians think is a passport. She ex- 
plores exquisite temples. She hears dis- 
tant guns ushering in a new civil war. 
Above all she gets snarled up with 
horses. 

Bred in England’s countryside, she 
had ridden since she was knee-high to 
a gnat. Bets on several exciting Pek- 
ing steeplechases win her a small for- 
tune which she invests in a racing 
stable. Her steeds are named Gin and 
Ginger. 

Meanwhile a poet to whom she had 
given her heart had grown tired of her, 
Nice old Nugent Grant-Howard, her 
guardian in the Orient, whispers that 
her horsey tastes frightened him off. 
A twist at the end saves her from 
spinsterhood. 

The author, whose real name is Mrs. 
O. S. O’Malley, lived in the British 
Legation at Peking nine years ago. 
She is now in England, where she 
writes for two hours before breakfast 
every day. Without ever going to 
school or college, she learned five mod- 
ern languages. But she prefers send- 
ing telegrams in Latin. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA. By Diego Rivera. 
232 pages, 60 illustrations. Covici, Friede, 
New York. $3.50. 

Some paintings by Mexico’s colossal 
Communist reproduced in black and 
white to show the class struggle in 
this country. With a self-righteous in- 
troduction by the artist and explana- 
tions by his New York sponsor, Bert- 
ram D. Wolfe. 


WITHIN A YEAR. By Faith Baldwin. 340 
pages, 95,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2. 


Four novelettes set by a facile pen 
against the disturbing background of 
1933-1934. They describe modern youth 
in the toils of the bank holiday, a week- 
end among the ex-rich, kisses produced 
by Irish sweepstakes, and New Year’s 
Eve. 


“OLD ROWLEY.” A Private Life of Charles 
Il. By Dennis Wheatley. 180 pages, 42,000 
words. Index. Illustrations. Dutton, New 
York. $2.75. 


Life of the English King who got 
his nickname from a stallion and who 
‘never said a foolish thing, nor ever 
did a wise one.” The makings of a good 
story are here, but too much com- 
pressed. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. By Charles Dick- 
ens. 124 pages, 14,000 -words: Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $1:75. 


The child’s version of the gospel, 
world rights to which were obtained 
by the London Daily Mail at $15 a 
word, is made available to American 
readers as the last new book by a 
man 64 years dead. -The great novelist 
asked that it -be unpublished during 
the lifetime of his children, the last 
one of whom, -Sir Henry Fielding 
Dickens, -was.-killed by a motorcycle 
before Christmas. 
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THE PACT OF QUALITY IS SIGNED ON THE LABEL 





@ There is a new satisfaction in scotch and soda... thanks to Gilbey’s & 
Spey Royal Scotch. There is ao new, tangy ecstasy to a real Martini... 
thanks to Gilbey’s London Dry Gin. There is a new, full-bodied richness 
to port and sherry. Bottles that bear the W. &. A. Gilbey signature on the 
label are again enjoying here, the reputation a legion of connoisseurs 


have long accorded this distinguished name. Deservedly, you will say, 


the name Gilbey is that of the world’s largest wine and spirit merchants. | 


W.&A. GILBEY LTD. LONDON 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC. + U.S. Agents - 265 Tenth Avenyve, New York 





"Tus business card was left on a table 
in the dining car of our Sunset Limited, 
somewhere between New Orleans and 
California. It bore the name of a man 
high in the consular service of a foreign 
country. We hope he will see this adver- 
tisement and know again that we appre- 
ciate his thoughtfulness. 

People seldom take the trouble to com- 
pliment a railroad on its service. So we 
are a little more than pleased with the 
many letters and comments praising our 


*“Meals Select.” 


Luncheons and dinners are priced at 80c, 
90c, $1, $1.10 and $1.25, deperding upon 
the entree you select. Soup, salad, vege- 
tables, bread and butter, beverage and 
dessert are included in these prices. 
Club breakfasts range from 50c to 90c. 


Go one way to fi 


CALIFORNIA 
—return another JF} 


Our four leading trains—Sunset Limited, 
Golden State Limited, Cascade and 
Overland Limited—approach California 
through four widely different scenic re- 
gions. By going to California on one of 
these trains and returning on another 
you can, we think, see more of the West 
than in any other way. From most east- 
ern and mid-western cities, you pay no 
extra rail fare for this privilege. 






Most of the outstanding scenic attrac- 
tions of the West are served by Southern 
Pacific rails. We can show you the tower- 
ing granite cliffs of Yosemite, the mys- 
terious blue of Crater Lake, trees so big 
that roads have been cut through their 
trunks, Carlsbad Caverns, Great Salt 
Lake, Del Monte, and many more. You 
can include most of these in a Southern 





FOUND 


| on a dining car table 


Pacific roundtrip ticket to California. 


Any railroad agent can route you to Cali- 
fornia and back over Southern Pacific. 


Fooling the Sun 


You can’t go anywhere in summer with- 
out running into warm weather some- 
where en route. But you need not suffer 
from the heat on your trip to California 
this summer. Club cars, observation cars, 
dining cars, room cars and lounge cars 
on our Sunset Limited, Cascade, Golden 
State Limited and Overland Limited will 
be air-conditioned. Cool, filtered air will 
keep these cars comfortable. 


A new way to > wha 
he 
MEXICO Bho 


Our West Coast Route was completed in 
1928, and now modern Pullman cars run 
from Tucson, Arizona, clear through to 
Mexico City. The way is dotted with 
fascinating little towns—Guaymas and 
Mazatlan facing the sea, Hermosillo, 
Tepic, Navojoa, Ruiz. Most of all you'll 
enjoy the colorful crowds that meet your 
train at every stop. 

You can use the West Coast Route either 
going to or returning from Mexico City. 
Fares to Mexico are low. (For example, 
$94.50 from Chicago to Mexico City and 
back.) Pullman charges have been cut. 
And best of all, your dollar is worth three 
times as much in Mexico. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 











FARES CUT TO CALIFORNIA 


Reduced summer roundtrip fares, lower 
than last year, will be in effect from May 15 
to October 15, with return limit October 31. 
(For example, $86 roundtrip from Chicago, 
$85.15 from New Orleans.) A lower berth, 
Chicago to California, costs only $15.75 as 
against $23.63 last year. 
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The routes of our four leading trains to California 


SUNSET LIMITED 
—runs between New Orleans, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Cypress groves and old 
plantations. A glimpse of Mexico at El Paso. 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
—“the train that goes to sea” across Great 
Salt Lake —the fastest, finest train between 
the East and San Francisco. 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
—speeds over the direct route between the 
East and Southern California. Through Pull- 


man service to San Diego via Carriso Gorge. 


THE CASCADE 
—meets northern United States and Cana- 
dian lines and brings you south through the 
evergreen mountains of the Northwest. 


There is no extra fare on any Southern Pa- 
cific train. These four will carry air-condi- 
tioned cars this summer. 


Mr. BARTLETT \<7~ 


Mr. Bartlett is our Passenger Traffic Manager 
in Chicago. He will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about a trip to the Pacific Coast or Mex- 
ico. Mail the coupon, or write him a letter. Ask 
about the new low rates for checking your 
automobile to your destination. 


O. P. Bartiett, Dept. F-5, 310 So. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago. Please send me information on 

I plan to 

leave about____ and will 

have_____days for my trip. There will be —— 

persons in my party.Send me literature on— 
O PACIFIC COAST O MEXICO 


a trip to___ 











Name 2 


Address City 











